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frontispiece 

Self-Portrait by Vi ncent va n G og h 
(1853-1890), oil on canvas, 
13%xioy2in. (1888/89). 

City purchase (22.13). 

Acquired in 1922, asthe accessions 
numberindicates, this isthefirst 
painting by Van Gogh to enter an 
American public collection. 
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foreword 


The publication of this handbook was made possiblethrough the 
generosity of the Founders Society Detroit Institute of Arts. The 
interest and support of the Board of Trustees and the Arts 
Commission are acknowledged with grateful appreciation.The 
following, as curators, recommended selections from their various 
departments: William H. Peck, Ancient Art: Francis W. Robinson, 
Medieval Art; Frederick J. Cummings, European Art; Graham S. 

Hood, American Art; Samuel J. Wagstaff Jr., Contemporary Art ; 

Willis F. Woods, Oriental and African Art; Audley M. Grossman Jr., 
Theatre Arts; and Ellen Sharp, Graphic Arts. Individual comments 
were written by them ortheir assistants. 

Thanks should be extendedto Dorian Hyshka Stross for entries 
in the European art section; Ann W. Woods, Black African art; 

Elsie H. Peck, Persian art; Ronald L Winokur, Impressionistand 
Post-Impressionist paintings; Frank L. Kolbert, Susanne F. Hilberry, 
and Christophers. Barron, modern art; Jean Dodenhoff, certain 
entries for European decorative arts; Kyra M. Curtis, American 
art; and Arnold Klein, graphic arts. 

Such an undertaking is impossible withoutthe assistance of 
many otherstaff members whose names cannot be mentioned here. 
However, special acknowledgement should go to William A. Bostick, 
Virginia Harriman Stern, Frank A. Morgan,'Marie Miller, David 
H. Krahel, and William K. Springett, who gave generously oftheir 
time. We are also grateful to Herbert M. Schueller, director of Wayne 
State University Press, and his staff. 

Willis F. Woods, director 
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museum buildings 


The Detroit Institute of Arts owes its origin to the Detroit Art Loan 
Exhibition held in a specially constructed temporary building in 1 883. 
The response to the large group of objects, borrowed from local 
collections, and from dealers and collectors in other cities, was 
rewarding. By popular vote a contemporary American painting was 
purchased when admission fares exceeded expenses. Farsighted 
sponsors realized this was the nucleus of a future collection that 
would need permanent housing, and in 1888 the Detroit Museum of 
Artwasopenedtothe public in a Richardsonian style structure at 
Jefferson and Hastings Avenues. As the collections grew, so did the 
building, with three additions by 1904. 

In 1910thetrustees acknowledged that future growth of the city 
and the museum required more land for expansion, and the present 
site was acquired. In 191 9 the downtown building and all its 
holdings were presented to the City of Detroit, butthe private 
museum corporation that created it retained its identity as the 
Founders Society, and the name of the museum was changed to the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 

The new central building at 5200 Woodward Avenue, designed 
in the Italian Renaissance style and facing the Detroit Public Library, 
was opened in 1 927. Paul P. Cret and Zantzinger, Borie & Medary 
werethe architects. It readily fufilled the Institute's purpose of 
presenting the art of all ages,from prehistoricto contemporary. 
Eventually more exhibition space was needed to accommodate the 
rapidly expanding collections. In June 1 966 a spacious modern 
South Wing, designed by Harley, Ellington, Cowin & Stirton and 
Gunnar Birkerts & Associates, was opened with new galleries, special 
exhibition space, and additional storage areas. 

The same architects also designed a complementary North Wing 
to house administrative offices and library stacks, as well as shipping 
facilities and additional galleries. This wing was occupied in 1 971. 
With a total of some 101 exhibition galleries to display works of art 
for educational and esthetic purposes, the Detroit Institute of Arts 
and the Founders Society lookforward to future acquisitions from 
the people of a city that has always given generous popular supportto 
its art museum. 
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Dragon ofMarduk (see page 30) 










Ka-aperwith Offerings (see page 25) 









PanathenaicAmphora (see page 33) 
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Mummy Portrait (see page 39) 
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Adoration of the Magi by van Cleve (see page 90) 
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Cemetery by Ruisdael (see page 111) 




Young Woman with Violin by Gentileschi (see page 96) 









Visitation by Rembrandt (see page 1 08) 
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St. Jerome by van Eyck (see page 78) 
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/.acy/ar/7e/'7'o//erbyTerborch (see page 109) 
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Standard Brand by Davis (see page 179) 










Early Autumn by Ch'ien Hsuan (see page 49) 
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Egyptian Sculpture 



Ka-aper with Offerings 

V Dynasty (2565-2420 B.C.) 

Painted limestone relief from Saqqara, 19%x24% in. 

Founders Society purchase. Hill Memorial Fund (57,58) 

Egyptian doctrines concerning the afterlife placed great emphasis 
on providing foodforthe deceased.This could be accomplished by 
leaving actual food, by providing models or paintings of food, or by 
including an offering list in the decoration of thetomb.The 

Egyptian belief in the magical power of the written word was such 
thatthemerelistingoffood guaranteedits presence. 

Ka-aper, an official, is shown seated before an offering table. 
The hieroglyphic characters in front of the table spell outthings 
he would needforsustenance, including bread, beer,fruit of 
various kinds, alabaster jars (to be filled with food), and linen cloth 
for clothing.The relief would have been placed overthetomb s 
false door, an imitation entrance through which the spirit could pass. 
See color plate, page 9 
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Egyptian Painting 



Coffin Wall 

Xi Dynasty (2040-1991 B.C.) 

Tempera on wood, 80% x 20% in. 

The Frederick K. Stearns Collection gift by exchange {65.394) 

This painted side of a wooden coffin was excavated in a cemetery 
nearthe temple of an XI Dynasty king. Previously used, the coffin 
was appropriated by a man whose name was applied afterthe original 
name had been erased. Its fine quality suggests the deceased, 
Nesuoker, must have had some official status. 

The interior of the original box-shaped coffin was decorated 
with religious texts and offerings forthe dead. Among the objects 
shown are sandals,]ewelry, bags of provisions, jars and other 
containers. This kind of decoration partially replaced painting on the 
walls of tombs; in essence coffins became miniatures of tombs. 


Sebek-em-hat 

X!1 Dynasty (1991-1786 B.C.) 

Limestone, H. 19 in. 

Founders Society purchase, HUi Memorial Fund {51.276) 


{opposite) 


Sebek-em-hat was a leaderofthe priests of atemple of Sesostris II 
(1897-1878 B.C.). This statue was carved in Sebek-em-hat's 
likeness to be put in his tomb. The Egyptians believed that it would 
serve as an alternate resting place forthe spirit of the deceased if his 
body was disturbed. 

Inscriptions onthe back andthe base of the statue askthat 
Sebek-em-hat be given protection by the gods and thatfood and 
drink be provided for his sustenance in the next life. The pose is 
traditional. left foot advanced, hands down, eyes staring into space. 

Solid and motionless,thefigure was intended to last for eternity. 
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Sumerian Sculpture 



Worshipping Man 

Limestone, H. 1 AVb in. (c. 2500 B.C.) 

Founders Society purchase, HiH Memorial Fund {44.78) 

Thisfigure was created atthe beginning of history in the land of 
Sumer, Mesopotamia. When a person wished to insurethe good will 
of the gods, he had such a statue carved and left it at a temple as 
a constant reminder of his intentions. Stone was a rare and costly 
material that had to be imported from a great distance. 

This worshipper wears a flounced fleece kilt and clasps his 
hands in a gesture of prayer. Originally, his eyes and eyebrows were 
filled with shell or other material. The cylindrical form and the 
simplified rendering of hands, facial features, and garments are 
typical of the sculpture of early Mesopotamia. 
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Assyrian Sculpture 



Tigiath-Pileser III Receiving Homage 

Limestone relief, 48x94 in. {lAbJlll B.C.) 

Founders Society purchase, Ralph H. Booth Fund (50.32) 

Receiving the homage of a defeated warrior, the king is 
accompanied by an attendant carrying afly whisk. The warrior is 
ushered into the king's presence by three officials. This work was but 
a small part of the decoration of a royal palace in ancient Calah 
(modern Nimrud) and exemplifies the type of mural decoration 
popular with the Assyrians.These reliefs also depicted other 
ceremonial occasions, battles, and hunting expeditions, serving as a 
kind of propaganda to impress visitors with the strength, courage, 
and importance of the ruler. On the top border remains part of a 
cuneiform inscription describing and identifying the subject. 
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Babylonian Sculpture 



Dragon of Marduk (Mushhush) 

Polychrome glazed tile relief, 45y2x 65% in. (604/562 B.C.) 
Founders Society purchase [31.25) 


An imaginary creature composed of attributes borrowed from 
serpents, felines, and birds of prey, the dragon reflected the power 
and majesty of King Nebuchadnezzar. This work is from the great 
gate dedicated to the Goddess Ishtar in the Mesopotamian city of 

Babylon. The Ishtar Gate guardedthe processional way to the Temple 

of Marduk and was decorated with registers of lions and bulls, 
alternating with dragons. The entire structure was made of glazed 
brick, predominantly blue in color. 

The excavators of Babylon reconstructed this dragon, as well 
as much of the gate Itself, from thousands of fragments. It serves to 
remind us oftheglory of ancient Babylon before itfelltothe 
Persians in 525 B.C. 

See color plate, page 8 
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Persian Sculpture 



Man with a Wineskin 

Limestone relief, 2114x1114 in. (485/465 B.C.) 

Mrs, Lillian HenkelHaassgift (37.340) 

This is a fragment of one of many figures bearing provisions or 
tributethat lined the staircases of a palace at Persepolis.The man 
mounts a step, one knee raised; above him, rosettes follow the 
sloping angle of the railing. The stylized decoration, precise 
delineation of rosettes, and patterned flow of folds on the robe and 
headdress are characteristic of Persian art of the Achaemenid 
Dynasty. This kind of palace decoration with long relief processions 
of figures moving toward the king was derived from Assyrian art, 
adapted by the Persians to their own use. 
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Greek Sculpture 



Syrinx Player 

Cycladic Period (c. 2500-2000 B.C.) 

Marble, H.IO'A in. 

Founders Society purchase. Dr. Lester IV. Cameron bequest {65.80) 

Thisfigure.from the islands of the Cyclades in the Aegean Sea, 
depicts a man playing the pan pipe. Such figurines of men playing 

musical instruments representthe first flowering ofsculpture inthe 

Aegean area and are related to marble idols of the same date from 
Anatolia. 

This small piece of sculpture has an extraordinarily contemporary 

look. Its artist employed the same reduction to essentials, the same 

abstraction so characteristic of works produced by many artists of 
the 20th century. 
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Greek Pottery 



Panathenaic Amphora 

Black-figured ware, H. 3314 in. (c. 370/350 B.C.) 

Founders Society purchase {50.193) 

This covered jar was given to a winning athlete in the Panathenaic 
Festival. Held in Athens every four years, these contests were the 
great rivals of the Olympic Games. When awarded as prizes, the 
amphorae were filled with oil from the sacred olive groves of Athena. 

On one side Athena Promachos, patron goddess of Athens, 
advancesto the left, brandishing a spear and bearing a shield.. 
Although otherwise out-moded,the black-figured style of decoration 
continued to be used for prize vases into the late 4th century B.C. In 
like manner, the head of Athena resembles the head on the coins 
of the time of Peisistratus (fl. 560 B.C.), who may have instituted this 
festival and certainly raised itto splendor. 

See color plate, page 10 
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Greek Sculpture 



Draped Woman 

Attic style of 4th cent. B.C. 

Marble, H. 61 in. 

City purchase (24.713) 

This standing figure of a woman, unfortunately headless. Is a 
Roman copy of a Greek work. Said to have been found at Frosinone 
in Italy, it is one of several known copies of what must have been a 
famous Greekoriginal. 

The style is eclectic.Thetransparent draperies of the bodice 

hark backto the end of the 5th century and the heavy folds massed 
obliquely acrossthe middleof the figure are rendered in the later 
manner of the 4th century. The ease and naturalness of the pose 
suggestthe Greekoriginal was produced during the Hellenistic 
period. 
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Etruscan Sculpture 



Rider 

Bronze, H. 1 072 in. (c. 450/400 B.C.) 

City purchase {46.260) 

Once mounted on a horse now lost, this figure, possibly from 
Comacchio, Italy, nearthe mouth of the Po River, was probably 
modeled on a Greekoriginal of the time of Pericles (fl. 450 B.C.). 

It may represent a stylistic bridge between Greek horsemen, such as 
those in the Parthenon frieze, and later well-known Roman equestrian 
works. In thetranslationfrom Greekinto Etruscan art,there was a 
characteristic stiffening in the rendering. Although diminutive in 
actual size, its conception foreshadows such monumental Roman 
works of artasthe equestrian bronze of Marcus Aurelius onthe 
Capitoline in Rome. 
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Etruscan Bronze 



Mirror 

Engraved bronze, diam. 6% in. (4th cent. B.C.) 

Founders Society purchase, Laura H. Murphy Fund (47.399) 

The engraved back of this work is typical of mirrors associated with 
the Italian city of Palestrina (ancient Praeneste), located in the hill 
country somp 24 miles east of Rome. In the tombs of Praeneste have 
been found numerous examples of engraved bronze toilet boxes and 
mirrors, presumably made in the city. The subject engraved on this 
mirror, no doubt inspired by a Greek prototype, may represent 
the three Graces. 
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Roman Sculpture 



Head of a Man 

Marble, H. 1 6 in. (1 stcent. B.C.) 
City purchase (27.211) 


Created toward the end of the Republic, this head of an elderly rnan 
is an example of Roman portrait sculpture at its best. Roman sculpture, 
growing out of earlier Etruscan art and heavily influenced by 
Hellenistic Greek art. is a fusion of the two traditions into a uniquely 
Roman expression. 

Inthisworkthe uncompromising Roman outlook, combined 

with a close observation of nature, is visible in the deep furrows of the 

man's cheeks and brow, and the downward turn of his lips. The 
artist's careful attention to detail, even to the shrunken neck and 
hollowed out throat, resulted in an impressive and moving portrait 
of an elderly man. 
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Youth Wearing a Toga (Nero) 

Marble,H.55in. (c.A.D.50) 

Founders Society purchase, special contributions and Mr. and 
Mrs. Walters. Ford U, Hill Memorial, William H. Murphy, and 
Slovak Funds {69.218) 

This statue of a young man about 15 years old is thought to represent 
the young Nero when he was made heirtothethrone by his uncle, 
the EmperorClaudius.The characteristic shape ofthe head, the hair 
style and protruding ears, as well asthe distinctive profile, all 
supportthis identification. 

The youth is dressed In a toga, the garment of the Roman 
citizen. He has discarded the buHa or pendant of childhood, and in 
his left hand, which is missing, he might have held a rolled scroll to 
denote his ability as an orator and his attained maturity. The statue 
was probably created in Asia Mlnorto bring the likeness of young 
Nero to the attention ofthe provincial public there, a common 
device ofthetime.fordissemination of information and propaganda 
concerning the imperial family. 
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Roman Painting 



Head of a Woman 

Encaustic (wax) on panell 714x9%in. (c. 100/300) 

JuliusH. Haassgift {25.2) 

This painted portrait from a mummy is a lively, realistic representation 
of a woman in the prime of life. Such works were executed as 
part of the traditional Egyptian burial ritual of mummification, but at a 
time late in Egyptian history, when the country was a Roman province 
and heavily underthe influence of the Greco-Roman world.They 
embody the realism of Roman portraiture, ratherthan the abstract 
and highly formalized qualities of traditional Egyptian art, which are 
totally lacking. There are more than 600 known mummy portraits 
from the Fayum area of Egypt, ranging from the 1 sttothe 4th centuries 
and illustrating a unique phase of late Egyptian art. In addition they 
exemplify classical portraiture of the Roman Period. 

See coiorplate, page 7 7 
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Roman Mosaic 



Tigris River 

Stone tesserae mosaic, 56% x 56% in. (c. 100/300) 

Founders Society purchase {40.127) 

This mosaic was found inthedining room of a Roman villa near 
Seleucia Pieria, Syria, the ancient port of Antioch on the Orantes. 
Itwas partof a largefloor decoration. Inthe centerwere 
personifications of Roman provinces in Asia, and at the corners, 
personifications of their rivers. The artist, using pieces of variously 
colored stone, produced a very naturalistic effect. 
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Roman Armor 



Parade Helmet 

Bronze, 13%x1 614 in. (c. 2nd cent. A.D.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb gift {48.214) 

This helmet was presumably worn by agladiator of the class the 
Romans called Samnites, because they were armed like the ancient 
Italian people of that name. Gladiatorial combats—fights to the death 
for public amusement—seem to have been a custom inherited by 
the Romansfromthe Etruscans. Countless representations show 
gladiators armed with a short sword {gladius, hence their name), 
carrying a large shield, and wearing a crested helmet. Although this 
helmet is large in size, it is light in weight and*was doubtlessly 
intended morefor display than protection. The impressive crest 
juts up with great force, and the reverse curves make a striking 
outline. 
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Chinese Pottery 



Funerary Urn 

Yang-Shao Period (c. 2500-1 500 B.C.) 

Painted terracotta, H. 11 1/2 in. 

K.T.Kellergift (56.103) 

The earliest pottery of artistic importance in China wasfound in a 
large area of north China. Known as Yang-Shao red wares, they 
indicate an invasion of China from the west of a late Stone Age 
people and are similarto other wares found in Western Asia, Russia, 
and the Indus valley. Made by coil or possibly turned on a slowwheel, 
this ware is a fine hard red clay painted with vigorous abstract 
patterns that appear curiously modern today. Ourfunerary urn, from 
a Pan Shan cemetery in Kansu, istypically bulbous with a short 
neck. Its decoration, which reinforces well the strong shape of the 
pot, probably had some religious significance. 
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Chinese Bronze 



Deep Bowl 

Shang Dynasty (1523-1028 B.C.) 

Bronze, diam. 6 y 2 in. 

Allan Gerdau gift (5 7 .300) 

Among the finest artistic achievements of China are the bronze 
ritual vessels made during the first two historical dynasties, Shang 
and Chou. This sturdy-footed globular bowl is known as ap'ow, one 
of many distinctive bronze shapes, developed and refined between 
1500 and 500 B.C., which became the archetypical forms for 
ceramics as well as metalwork during succeeding dynasties. Not 
much is known about the use of such vessels or the meaning of their 
surface decoration. Inscriptions on some indicate they were made as 
offerings to ancestors or used in sacred seasonal rites. The 
geometric designs could well be merely ornamental, but the 
animalistic figures suggest mystical forces. Of particular! nterest is 
the fao-t’ieh mask which dominatesthe decor of thisp ou. 

Equipped with horns, protruding eyes and claws, it seems to stand 
for all the terrifying aspects of an inhospitable world. Thisp'oa was 
originally the color of pewter. Buried with the dead, it like many 
others acquired a beautiful gray-green patina during its centuries 
underground. 
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Chinese Pottery 



Storage Vessel 

Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 220) 
Glazed stoneware, H. 1634 in. 

City purchase (26.132) 


The development of the hard pottery known as stoneware occurred 
possibly as early as the 4th century B.C. and certainly was Well 

rn ^IH Dynasty. Somehow potters learned they 

could obtain a strong, resonant ware by mixing with ordinary clavs 
certain feldspathic materials, such as kLlin. wlch crtained " 

timTrar ® "linerals that fuse at sufficiently high 

temperatures. As in the case of this pot. anotheradvance was 
achieved when feldspathic materials were used as glazes on 

form 
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Chinese Sculpture 



Maitreya 

Northern Wei Dynasty (386—535) 

Gilt bronze, H. 17% in., dated 520 
EdselB. Ford gift {30.303) 

The Bodhisattva Maitreya isthe Buddha yet to come. When he does, 
he will preach the doctrine, renewing the dying faith. Buddhism was 
well established in China when this glorious little figure was cast in 
520, butthere is a freshness of spirit and a joyous energy that 
express with conviction the idea of renewal and reawakening. 

Although strictlyfrontal in concept, the figure is very active.The 

lively lines of the richly flowing drapery direct attention to his 
smiling face, and also to the gestures of his hands. His right hand 
symbolizes reassurance, while the left confers boons upon the 
faithful. 
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Chinese Sculpture 



Galloping Horse and Rider 

T'ang Dynasty (618-907) 
Painted terracotta, H. 13% in. 
Robert H. Tartnahillgift{53.91) 


rina DvnT.t 'TiK® life during the magnificent 

orovfdP th 7 " the terracotta tomb figures made to 

S Pt°tection, pleasurable company 

r»n!lc^ ♦ ^ ® instruments, and the games played Figures 

SenSof Semiticorigin documentthe 

existence of international trade. Honoring the dead in such fashion 
tn ®°'t'’P°ttantthatsomefamiiies impoverished themselves 

fn ^ tnusicians, and animals. Although these figures were cast 
in molds and summarily painted or glazed, they often oiveT 
surprisingly vivid impression of action, as in ou^gaHoping horseman. 
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Chinese Pottery 



Tea Bowl 

Sung Dynasty (960—1 279) 

Chien ware, diam. 4% in. 

Mrs. James MarshallPlumergift (62.18) 

The Sung Dynasty sawthe development and refinement of some 
of the most sophisticated ceramicforms and glazes. Simplicity of 
shape, sense of proportion, and rightness of glaze to material mark the 
finest works of the dynasty. The subtle reliefs underthe creamy 
white glaze of 7/>?gware, the vigorous directness of the decoration of 
rz't/-C/ 70 t/ware,andthe development of a greenish ferrous iron 
glaze, popularly known as celadon, were high achievements of this 
period. Sung potters invented techniques imitated for 700 years. 

This little C/y/ez? ware tea bowl exemplifies well the potter's skilful 
shaping and firing. The glaze of streaked black and brown is known 
as hare's fur. The sense of touch Is stimulated by the portions of the 
body left unglazed and variations in the texture of the glaze. 
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Chinese Painting and Sculpture 



CH1EN Hsuan(c. 1235-1301) 

Early Autumn 

Inkandwatercolor, 1034x47% in. 
Founders Society purchase {29.1) 


Chinese painters often contemplated nature in its grandest aspects, 
but some of the most appealing paintings offer an intimate approach. 
Here the artist compels usto enjoythe extraordinary activity to be 
found in a small patch of grass near a riverbank. With delicate lines 
and subtle washes, he created a gentle rhapsody of color, textu re, and 

movement. An atmospheric quality makes £a//M^rdy/77/7 unique ^ 

among Yuan Dynasty paintings and outstanding in the history of 
Chinese art. Mounted as a handscroll, it was intended to be unrolled 
slowly by the viewer for his own private enjoyment of a magical 
moment. 

See color plate, page 24 

Sakyamuoi as an Ascetic 

Yuan Dynasty (1280-1368) 

Lacquered wood, H. 11 % in. 

City purchase {29.172) 


Buddha is said to have begun life as Siddhartha, a royal prince 
Renouncing luxurious court life, he became a monk, and through 

asceticism soughtthewaytodelivermankindfrom pain. Forsix 

years he underwent great austerities as prescribed by Brahmanical 
doctnne, sitting motionless, and subsisting on one grain of rice a 

day Thus he discovered the "middle way." eschewing excessive 

stage he is known as 

uautama or Sakyamuni, soon to become Buddha. 
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This figure presents him in the posture of meditation, eyes closed, 
chin resting on his hands. He appears serenely withdrawn, yet there 
is tension in the upraised left leg and exposed right arm.The style is 

unusually realistic and thefeatures surprisingly non-oriental.Traces 

of colorindicatethe hair was once blue, the robe red, and the flesh 
gold. 
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Chinese Porcelain 



Tall Vase 

Yuan Dynasty (1280-1368) 
Glazed porcelain, H. 28% in. 
Mrs. Edsel B. Ford gift (28.1 ) 


fnd^massive rt^avoids Proportioned vase isthick walled 

°^®ssive. It avoids an appearance of heaviness Itscontnnrc 
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Chinese Porcelain 



Floral Plate 

Ming Dynasty (1 368-1644) 

Porcelain, diam. 13% in. 

Founders Society purchase. Hill Mennorial Fund {47.370) 

Porcelain was developed when refined kaolinicclay wasfired at 
hightemperatures.The whiteness, translucence, and strength of this 
material permitted designs of greater variety and finesse than was 
possible with stoneware or pottery. The best porcelain decorated 
with painted designs in cobalt blue or colored enamels is believed to 
have been made during the reigns of Yung Lo (1403-24), HsuanTe 
(1426-35), and Ch'eng Hua (1465-87). Subsequent periods 
produced masterpieces of great charm and technical mastery but 
usually mechanically imitative. Perhaps the most popular Chinese 
porcelain is blue and white ware, and this deep plate is an early 
and delightful example.The way the cobalt blue has collected in 
dark areas, the slight roughness of the surface glaze, the 
unglazed bottom, and a free rhythmic placement of the decoration 
markthis as an early 15th century work. 
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Chinese Painting 



KUO Hsu (1456-1526) 

Landscape and Fisherman with Poem 

Ink, 872x62/5972 in. 

Founders Society purchase. Hill Memorial Fund {42'.51) 

Calligraphy is the supreme art of China, and it is natural that many 
Chinese paintings are celebrations of line. These two works by Kuo 
Hsu reveal his effective use of single, expressive lines. This vigorous 
abbreviated approach that effectively combines line with ink wash 
and blank paper has been compared favorably with the charming 
technique of Rembrandt, whose variations of width, achieved with 
a reed pen, were obtained with a brush by Chinese artists. In 
Landscape, brusque lines delineate trees and houses while a 
meandering stroke of diluted ink suggests hills in the quiet 
background. The vigorous brushing of the tree intensifies the mood 
of Fisherman and we are led very readily to the pure, free-running 
calligraphy of the poem that follows. Kuo Hsti was a creative 
exception to the dilettante eclectic painters prevalent in his time. 
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Japanese Painting 



Anoko-Fu Sutra (detail) 

Heian Period (794-1185) 

Gold and silver on blue paper, 10^123 In. (c. 1185) 

Founders Society purchase, L. A. Young Fund {61.5) 

Mysticism and occult practices characterize a major religious- 
philosophical movement known as Esoteric Buddhism. Derived from 
India and China, it was established in Japan as early as the 9th 
century. The two predominant esoteric sects, Tendai and Shingon, 
developed complex spiritual and moral precepts, and elaborate 
pantheons of deities to identify the native Shinto nature gods with 
Buddha. Shingon especially invoked mystical symbolism and even 
magic formulas to attain enlightenment. This sutra is probably a 
Shingon text containing a dialogue between Buddha and Aranda, 
a disciple, in which understanding, of sensual appetites is stressed. 

It is written in Chinese in gold and silver on blue paper. Calligraphy 
and illustrations are beautifully fluid and rhythmic, with a languid, 
refined grace typical of the courtly style of the time. This rare and 
precious hand scroll {makimono) was presented by the Emperor 
Go-Shirakawa (1127-92) to Jingo-ji, a Buddhist temple near Kyoto. 
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Japanese Painting 



Jodo Mandara 

Kamakura Period (1185-1333) 

Ink, watercolor and gold leaf, 45 %^ 43 % in. 
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TAKETSUGU (fL1650?) 

Genji Monogatari 

Early Edo Period (161 5~1 71 6). Ink and watercolor, ea. 39%x 1 9 in. 
Founders Society purchase, John N. and Rhoda Lord Fund 
{64.153, 151) 

Scenes from The Tale of Genji {Genji Monogatari) are the subjects 
of three hanging scrolls {kakemono). One shows Genji trying to 
please Murasaki by letting the young people play in the snow, 
another depicts a spring dance episode, and the third represents 
Genji before Yugao's gate. Written in the 11th century by a court 
lady, Murasaki Shikibu, The Tale of Genji helped stimulate a national 
style of illumination and remained a popular subject for painting 
within later traditional schools. These paintings are apparently the 
work of a Tosa School painter, Taketsugu, whose seal appears on 
each. Tosa painters, conservative and eclectic, reflected the literary 
and artistic tastes of the imperial court. Especially attractive are the 
elegant, highly detailed, costumed figures floating as islands in 
space. The space itself Is indicated with a minimum of detail. The 
curious perspective, the device of removing a roof to reveal an 
Interior, and the expressionless faces are conventions used at least 
as early as the 12th century. 
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Japanese Porcelain 



Bowl with Landscape 

Early Edo Period (1615-171 6) 

Ko-Kutani ware, diam. 14% in. 

Founders Society purchase. L A. Young Fund {64.154) 

Porcelain developed late in Japan, the stimulus coming from China 
by way of Korea. Kutani, a remote village in Kaga Province, is the 
source of an outstanding ware known as Ko-Kutani (Old Kutani), 
produced only during the second half of the 17th century. Employing 
a full range of colors, the vigorous, even exuberant, decorations are 
among the best Japan has produced. This large bowl, strong in 
shape and decorated with the typical enamels of green, violet and 
yellow, exhibits characteristics that made Kutani ware distinctive. 

The broad border of blue vines and green leaves frames a central 
landscape design, with details outlined in black. Firmly drawn white 
flowers and blue-green vines comprise the exterior decoration. 

Even when Japanese potters tried consciously to match the Chinese, 
something happened to make the results Japanese. In the case of 
Ko-Kutani. Japanese taste dominates. 
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Japanese Sculpture 



SHOUN (c. 1645-1710) 

A Rakan 

Lacquered and gilded wood, H. 3634 in. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb gift (44.75) 

In 1695 the temple Rakan-ji was dedicated in Tokyo with a large 
statue of Sakyamuni Buddha, with attendants and a host of figures 
representing the '"500 Rakan." The sculptor Shoun, a Zen priest, 
eventually carved 530, of which this work was one. According to 
Buddhist belief, these saintly disciples met on Mount Tetsuchi 
seven days afterthe death of Buddha. Zen followers, with their 
emphasis on individual salvation, would identify themselves with 
the historic Rakan (also called Arhat or Lohan) in their union with 
Buddha. This concern with individuality is apparent in the portrait¬ 
like quality of our figure. In spite of the elongated ear lobes and 
slight exaggerations of dome and features, the easy pose and 
simplified naturalistic drapery convey the presence of an individual 
being. Carved from several joined pieces of wood, this Rakan 
represents a high achievement in religious art of the Edo (Tokugawa) 
Period. 
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Japanese Puppet 



Bunraku Puppet 

Wood and gold brocaded costume, H. 50 in. (20th cent.) 

Marjorie Batchelder McPhar/in gift (52.400) 

This Samurai (warrior) puppet is to be operated by three puppeteers 
who work in full view of the audience. One works with the feet, 
one with the left arm, and the third operates the head and right arm. 
Occasionally this crew may be cutto one man during battle sequences 
or when the puppet is standing still. 

Some puppets have various parts of the face which can be 
operated. This one, for instance, can move his eyebrows and eyes. 
Others may move the mouth and tongue. The heads and hands are 
removable from the body, which consists primarily of cloth. Lines 
for the puppet are spoken by a chanter who sits ori one side of the 
stage while one or more samisen players provide music to heighten 
the dramatic effect. In addition to such oversize puppets, Japan also 
has a tradition of both hand and string puppets. 
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Indian Sculpture 



Buddha's Descent from Heaven (detail) 

Kushan Period (c. A.D. 50-320) 

Blue slate relief, H. 46 in. (c. 200) 

City purchase {25.63) 

This large complex relief originally was part of the facing of the 
perimeter of a small stupa (mound-like temple), excavated in the 
region of Gandhara in North India, where the first figural 
representations of Buddha were produced sometime in the first 
century A.D. 

The four main panels deal with Buddha's descentfrom the 
Trayastrimsas Heaven. Since Buddha's mother Mayadevi died seven 
days after his birth and went to the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods, 
she had never heard her son preach. He therefore left the earth to 
visit her. I n the upper panel he Is preaching, with his hands in the 
gesture of turning the wheel of laws. The next three panels show 
Buddha descending back to earth on the triple ladder, flanked by 
increasing numbers of welcoming disciples. Bodhisattvas and a 
meditating Buddha occupy one row of the bottom slab. Below, one 
panel depicts Buddha receiving beggars' bowls; the other represents 
his death. 
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Indian Sculpture 



Parvati (Lima) 

Chola Period (c. 850-1310) 

Bronze, H. 40% in. (early 12th cent) 

Founders Society purchase, HU! Memorial Fund {41.81) 

Vibrant as it is, this figure of Parvati, nevertheless strictly follows 
the canons laid down for the representation of Shiva's consort in 
the Hindu pantheon. One hand is posed to hold a lotus, the other hand 
and arm hang freely at her side; she wears the prescribed headdress, 
is richly bejeweled, and is clad in clinging silk garments. Her 
graceful body has the orthodox two bends and is proportioned 
according to rule. Such restrictions were supposed to insure that 
divine images would be beautiful to look at. To avoid mechanical 
repetition, however, the sculptor was required to concentrate upon 
the spirit or idea of the god until through his senses and emotions 
he could envisage the image and then provide a “concrete" 
embodiment esthetically moving enough to inspire worship. This 
solid bronze figure with its great plasticity, formal elegance, and 
delicate balance is a high achievement among South Indian 
sculptures. 
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Indian Painting 



The Meeting of Radha and Krishna 

Kangra School 

Gouache, 14]4 in. (1 8th cent.) 

Founders Society purchase {26.390) 

Though Indian art is dominated by sculpture, a delightful contrast 
to monumentality is found in the form of miniature painting. 

Beginning as text illuminations, paintings later became independent 
works illustrative of Indian epics, romantic poetry, changing seasons, 
times of day, and their appropriate musical modes. Highly 
conventionalized, they nonetheless are apt to be detailed and 
informative. A favorite subject is the story of Krishna, an incarnation 
of the god Vishnu, who was brought up as a cowherd and in his 
youth had many amorous adventures, in The Meeting in the Forest 
ofBrindaban Krishna, arrayed as a prince, dallies with milkmaids 
while Radha awaits him with a companion; soon she will forgive 
him. The painting has a gra ce and quiet intensity. The viewer may 
enjoy the flowers and birds of the forest as his eye moves across a 
scene probably painted in Kangra in the Punjab Hills. 
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Persian Pottery 



Figured Bowl 

Painted earthenware, diam. S'A in. (c. 900/1100) 
founders Society purchase {54A99) 

This bowl represents an important development in the decoration of 
early Islamic ceramics. Adapting the random, splashy coloration of 
lead glazes on Chinese pottery of the Tang Dynasty, Iranian potters 
in the 10th century began to introduce painting into their designs. 
The image of a majestic bird standing among conventionalized 
plants was first outlined with incised lines, and then freely brushed 
patterns of green, yellow, and purple manganese were applied. 
Although still relatively crude,this pottery and its decoration have 
great vitality. The exact origin of this ware has not been determined, 
but its use was widespread. 
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Persian Pottery 



King Feridun Triumphant 

Seljuk Period (c. 1050-1 260) 

Minai ware bowl, diam. SVa in. 

City purchase {30.421) 

Minai ware appeared in Persia late in the 1 2th century and declined 
afterthe Mongol invasion. A complicated process of double firing 
was employed to produce this polychrome ware. First pots were 
glazed and fired at high temperatures, then painted again with less 
stable colors fixed by baking a second time at lower temperatures. 
Thus it was possible to create the intricate range of colors found on 
this bowl: pompeian reds, blues, browns, white, and leaf gilding. 

The interior decoration illustrates a story from the Shah Nameh 
ox Shahnama {Book of Kings), legendary and historical exploits of 
Sassanian kings. King Feridun, riding a bull, is preceded by the 
hero Khaveh bearing a standard, and is followed by his prisoner 
King Zohhak Maran. Crossing a forest, they pass by a pool with a 
bathing water nymph. 
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Bottle 

Enameled and gilt glass, H. 14/2 in. (c. 1300/20) 

City purchase (30.416) 

This bottle was made in Aleppo for Sultan al-Malik al-Mu'ayyad 
Hazbared-din Dawud of the Beni Rasul Dynasty in Yemen (1297- 
1321). It is of yellow-tinged glass decorated with two inscribed 
bands in naskh script around neck and shoulder, interspersed with 
floral designs and rosettes in cobalt, red, green, and white enamel, 
and touches of gilt. The inscription around the neck repeats the 
phrase the wise ^ the other reads,'"Among what was made by 
order of Sultan Dawud ibn Yussuf ibn Omar, be hislriumph 
magnificent." 

The bottle is a fine example of 14th century Syrian glassmaking. 
During this period many beautiful glass objects were produced with 
enamel and gilt decoration In a variety of shapes; footed bowls, 
flasks, bottles, and above all, large lamps to be hung in mosques. 
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Persian Painting 



Combat Between Ardashir and Arduwan 

Mongol Dynasty (c. 1260-1353) 

Ink and tempera, 16x11 % in. 

Founders Society purchase, Edsel B. Ford Fund (35.54) 

The manuscript of the Book of Kings known as the Demotte Shah 
Nameh is universaily considered a masterpiece of Persian painting, 
and this page from it fully justifies its acclaim. Painted fora Mongol 
court, probably sometime between 1 330 and 1 350, the book 
exemplified a new Iranian style, suitably heroic, expressive of action, 
sophisticated and vital. An important element derived from China 
is the use of landscape as a backdrop for human drama. Ardashir's 
defeat of the Parthian King Arduwan in A.D. 226 marked the 
beginning of the Sassanian Dynasty. The identification of the figures 
is uncertain, but Ardashir is thought to be the charging figure on 
the right, while Arduwan, whose defeat is supposed to have been 
foretold by a storm, is posed on the left in a somewhat resigned, 
vulnerable attitude. His fate is echoed by the curvature of the gnarled 
tree that also seems to withdraw from the attacker. 
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Persian Painting 



RIZA-i-Abbasi (c. 1570-1647) 

Portuguese Youth 

Ink and tempera/5%x7% in., dated 1 61 2. 

Robert H. TannahiU gift in memory of William H. Valentiner {58334) 

This miniature of a young man, reclining in a Persian garden and 
offering wine to a pet dog, was painted in Isfahan by Riza-i-Abbasi, 
one of the most famous Persian painters of the 17th century. Isfahan, 
the capital of Shah Abbas I (1 587—1 629), became a great center of 
culture and learning where a new calligraphic style of painting arose 
underthe influence of Aqa Riza, who came to Isfahan in 1 590. This 
style reached Its highest development under his pupil Riza-i-Abbasi. 
who Incorporated a new palette, including shades of brown and 
purple. He was unsurpassed in the elegance and fluidity of his 
drawing and his rich and subtle colors. 
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Persian Textile 



Animal Carpet (detail) 

Safavid Period (1502-1736) 

Wool and silk, 84x70 in. (c. 1 600) 

Mr. and Mrs. Edsel B. Ford gift {25.23) 

Iranian carpet design reached its height during the reign of Shah 
Abbas the Great (1587—1 629). Carpets made for his court were 
usually rich orchestrations of floral motifs suggesting a Persian 
garden. Great harmony of color and subtlety of design were achieved 
with wool, cotton, and silk. An especially noteworthy variety with 
a rich srik pile, originating in Kashan, a velvet producing center 
north of Isfahan, included the now very scarce animal carpets. 

The designer arranged groups of animals in the central field with 
great artistry. Leopards, lions, and bears, as well as fantastic animals 
of Chinese origin, attack their prey or fight each other; other animals 
observe or leap away in fright—all among an exquisite array of 
flowers and flowering trees. 
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Byzantine Enamels 



The Baptism; The Transfiguration 

Cloisonne enamels on gold, 5%x4in.; 5 ^x 43 ^ in. (12th cent) 
Robert H. TannahiH gift {39.674): City purchase (28.57) 

Their small size and clear, pure colors relate these plaques more 
closely to jewelry than to painting, there being a precious quality 
to the total effect Theybelong to a series illustrating incidents from 
the Gospels and forming a calendar of Church festivals. 

The treatment of the figures and space is flat and many colors 
are arbitrary, especially in The Transfiguration with its gold ground 
and sky, and blue hills. This is typical of Byzantine art renowned 
for its brilliant mosaics and hieratic icons. These plaques show the 
complete mastery of the cloisonne technique with a wide range of 
beautiful colors. Especially remarkable is the rhythmic change in 
the use of wide partitions for landscape, elements and the very narrow 
and intricately curved design of the draperies. The nude body of 
Christ marks a revival of Greek spirit and feeling. 

In cloisonne enamel, metal strips are bent to form outlines and 
fastened on edge to a metal base; the cells between them are then 
filled with colored glass pastes. After firing and cooling, the surface 
is ground and polished. In champ/eve enamel, colored glass pastes 
are fused by heat onto incised or hollowed areas of a metal base. 
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French Sculpture 



Madonna and Child 

School of the Ile-de-France 
Marble, H. 40 in. (c. 1300/50) 

Founders Society purchase, Ralph H. Booth Fund (40.1) 

Many sculptural versions of the standing Madonna holding the 
Christ Child on her hip were produced in a variety of media in 14th 
century France. Marble ones are rare, and this lovely example with 
a rich golden honey-colored patina was originally gilded and painted. 
Tradition relates that it came from the Abbey Church of St. Denis, 
the fountainhead of Gothic art, about five miles north of Paris. It is 
possible it was set up there to assuage the miseries of the Black Death. 

The Madonna is represented as the stately Queen of Heaven 
and Mother of God, but the Child has the body and features of a 
young boy ratherthan an infant, and is a charming embodiment of 
childish character as he turns his head toward his mother for a word 
of.commendation. 
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kalian Sculpture 



TINO di Camaino (c. 1285-1337) 

Madonna and Child 
Marble, H. 19%in. 

City purchase {25,147) 

Tino di Camaino, a favored pupil of Giovanni Pisano (not related 
to Andrea), brought a new realism into Italian Gothic sculpture, but 
in compact tomjD sculptures of imposing massiveness and deep 
serenity, he developed a style counterto his teacher's emotionalism. 
When he was around 40 years old Tino moved to Naples to work 
for Robert the Wise of Anjou. Partly due to the strong French 
influence at the Angevin court, his cubic style softened and gained 
delicacy and grace, especially in poses and draping of garments. 

A new ethereal quality appeared in his heavy, Giotto-like faces. He 
finished the marble with an ivory patina that invites a rhythmic flow 
of light over the refined contours. Carved with the same care in-the 
back as in the front, this Madonna is a harmonious totality of mystic 
religious sentiment by a leading Sienese sculptor. 
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Italian Sculpture 



Andrea PISANO (c. 1 290-1 348/49) 

Madonna and Child 

Marble, H. 30 in. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edsel B. Ford gift (27.150) 

Andrea Pisano,trained as a goldsmith, broughtthe exquisite 
workmanship demanded of that craft to the carving of this Madonna,' 
which no longer has medieval frontality and the function of standing 
in a niche but its own entity in space. Smoothly finished and 
sensitively executed from all angles, it also expresses the awakening 
humanism of the time. This is no longer a remote Queen of Heaven 
and Mother of God but a gentle courtly lady who, with lovely smile 
and motherly tenderness, turns to a Child no longer enveloped in 
the aura of divinity. The inroads of realism can be seen in the specific 
rendering of hair and the increased sense of body beneath flowing 
drapery. There is a sauvity of line, as well as a sincerity of expression, 
that characterized Pisano's style, so admired in his famous reliefs 
on the bronze doors of the Baptistery at Florence. 
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Italian Painting 



^URONE da Verona (ff. 1360) 

Crucifixion 

Tempera and gold on panel, 58/2x21/2 in., dated 1351 

jDurchase (38.25) 
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Franco-Flemish Sculpture 



Workshop or Circle of Claus SLUTER (fl. c. 1380-1406) 

Madonna and Child 
Stone, H. 42% in. 

Mr, and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb gift {36.27) 

There are many great works of art that we continue to recognize 
and enjoy as masterpieces in spite of the fact that we view them now 
in damaged condition. This piece is such an example, with hands 
missing and drapery damaged, but we still have a solid, majestic, 
and beautifully designed and carved sculpture. 

Details such as the hands and feet of the Child and the right 
hand of the Virgin point to a master's hand. The easy, loose flow of 
the drapery keeps the viewer's eye moving around the entire work. 
Of special significance was the sculptor's ability to express the 
intimate exchange of warmth and love between the two figures. 
Scattered traces of polychromy give us a hint as to what a colorful 
piece the artist—or a later craftsman—envisioned, though by modern 
standards it is perhaps more impressive without the added pigment 
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German Painting 



The Adoration of the Magi and Saints 

School of Cologne 

Tempera and gold on panels (triptych), 31 %xi 9 in. (center), 
31 %x914 in. (wings) (c. 1410) 

City purchase {26.106) 


The late 14th century was one of the most individual moments in the 
history of German painting. Soon the realism of Flemish art invaded 
the country and swept away the late Gothic expression of mystical 
and idealistic piety, especially characteristic of the art of Cologne, 
thatpersisted in this triptych of the Epiphany, with SS. James and 
Philip In one wing and SS. Severus and Walburga in the other, as 
their nimbi indicate. 

The figures are painted in a soft, boneless style; the faces have 
gently-rounded features, rosebud mouths, and deepset eyes with 
heavy lids. There is a Byzantine icon quality to the elaboration of 
decorative detail with a plain gold background and scarcely any 
indication of a specific setting. It represents a phase of International 
Gothic known as the "soft style." 
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Spanish Painting 



Scenes from the Life of Christ and the Virgin (details) 
Catalan School 

Oil and gold on panels, 77x8934 in. (diptych), 1 9 %x 95 in. 
(predella) (c. 1450/80) 

Mrs. Lillian Henke! Haass gift {47.184) 

There was a type of medieval Spanish reredos (altarpiece) which 
had in the center a single sculptured figure, standing in a. niche, 
with painted wings on either side, and that is what we evidently 
have here, though the statue and at least the right panel of the 
predella (base) have been lost. It has been attributed to a follower 
of Bernardo Martorell (fl. 1433-53) or of his master, Lufs Borrassa 
(fl. 1380-1424), an early practitioner of the International Gothic 
style in Barcelona. The International Gothic style is characterized 
by flat space with nascent naturalistic perspective but no feeling of 
depth, crowded and busy compositions, the use of much gold, and 
clear and joyful colors. 

On the outside panels are the Angel and Virgin Annunciates. 

In the center are four separate compositions: the Nativity and the 
Epiphany, left; the Resurrection of Christ and the Death of the 
Virgin, right Across the predella various saints flank the half-figure 
of Christ in the tomb. 
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Italian Painting 



SASSETTA (1392-1450) 

The Agony in the Garden 

Tempera and gold on panel, 19)^x25'A in. 

Founders Society purchase. Ralph H. Booth Fund {53.270) 

While Florentine art was discarding medieval optics for Renaissance 
il usionistic reality, Sienese art continued along its provincial way, 
clinging to its particular brand of Byzantine-Gothic decorative 
charm. This conservatism was reinforced by the unpopularity of 
Florentine "modernism" among art patrons and the Church in Siena 
Stefano di Giovanni, called Sassetta, painted in the Sienese tradition 
but did not ignore Florentine experiments in linear perspective. Fie 
depicted spatial depth in his own manner; a high horizon line sets 
a sense of distance between Christ's disciples in the foreground and 
the successive planes of hills and figures along a winding road. This 
road links Sassetta with the revolution in art less than 40 miles away 
in Florence; by twisting and turning it toward a vanishing point, 
he took into consideration the visual processes of the viewer. Rich 
decorative touches of gold and an elegant sense of line, color and 
pattern envelop Christ at Gethsemane {The Agony in the Garden) 
in the aura of a mystic fairy tale. 
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Italian Painting 



MASTER OF OSSERVANZA (fl. 1436) 

The Resurrection of Christ 
Tempera and gold on panel, 1414x17% in. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford U gift {60.61) 

This panel from a predella of scenes from the Passion was painted 
with a high sense of atmosphere. The Resurrection takes place 
before the low hills outside Siena, silhouetted against the cold white 
and red light of sunrise,yet still inthe shadow of night. The foreground, 
however, is illuminated not by dawn but by light glowing from the 
figure of the risen Christ, hovering in a golden mandorla above the 
closed tomb. This volumetric marble tomb introduces a feeling of 
depth into the otherwise flat, spiky pattern of the figures on the 
ground and the linear contours of hills and trees. The Master of 
Osservanza apparently was aware of Florentine innovations in linear 
perspective and combined them with the Byzantine-Gothic style 
peculiar to Sienese art. 
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Flemish Painting 



Jan van EYCK (c. 1390-1441) 

St. Jerome in his Study 

Oil on panel. 7%x5 in. (c. 1430; 1442 added later) 
City purchase {25A) 


Whether or not Jan van Eyck and his older brother Hubert actually 
invented oil painting, it is certain they were the first to significantly- 
exploitthe new medium. Jan in particular developed a technique 
utilizing the freedoms inherent in oil—slow drying (as opposed to 
the quick drying of traditional egg tempera), fluidity, and infinite 
gradations of color, light and dark. He perfected a brushworkthat 
was almost invisible and introduced into painting a new realistic 
vision of man and nature. The Van Eyckian style of meticulous realism 
dominated northern European art for over a century. With his 
breathtaking skill for detail and for creating interior space, which 
gave the effect of looking into a room as if through a door or window 
Jan painted this intimate portrait of St. Jerome. The personality of 
the sitter is revealed through the complex, symbolic clutter of the 
room. 

see color plate, page 18 
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Flemish Sculpture 



Studio or Circle of Rogier van der WEYDEN (1399/1400-1464) 
The Lamentation 

Wood relief, 3414x55 in. (c. 1450/75) 

Mrs. Edsel B. Ford gift {61.164) 

Intended as the principal section of an altarpiece, this Flemish 
woodcarving expresses the high level reached by that art before 
1 500. The scene does not depict the Lamentation strictly speaking ; 
it is an intermediary moment, suggested but not described in the 
Gospels. Joseph of Arimathea. assisted by Nicodemus, carries the 
body of Christ from the cross to the sepulcher for entombment. The 
Virgin Mary seems to delay the mournful procession in order to 
embrace her son one last time, while the Magdalen also seems to 
arrest the progress of the group by kneeling tearfully in front of it. 
Like many late Gothic wood sculptures, it projects an intensity of 
feeling through a taut austerity of form and features, pared down to 
the essence of emotion. A strong sense of movement is conveyed 
through the multi-directional, sharply angular lines of the drapery. 
Originally polychromed, the group is a high relief, composed of 
three oak blocks. The back is chiseled out in accordance with the 
practice common in the 1 5th century. 
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Italian Painting 



GIOVANNI di Paolo (1403-1482/83) 

St. Catherine of Siena Dictating her Dialogues 

Tempera and gold on panel, 11%xii% in. 

Founders Society purchase (66.15) 

Giovanni di Paolo was a highly individual and complex artist who 
transcended the conventions and traditions of the Sienese 
quattrocento with a genius for pattern and fortelling a story in 
emotionally concentrated Images. He could handle perspective in 
the illusionary Renaissance manner when it suited his expressive 
needs, but when it did not, he fell back on his Byzantine heritage, 
not representing reality but symbolizing the mysterious. 

This painting formed part of a polyptych, known as the 
Pizzicaiuoli (Butchers Guild) Altarpiece, in the chapel of Santa 
Maria della Scala Hospital, Siena, Giovanni pictured the passionate 
mysticism, which prevailed in Siena during the lifetime of St 
Cathen'ne, and which continued to surround her until her 
canonization in 1361. She left a large body of writing; it was her 
habit to dictate to as many as three scribes at once. The book on 
the desk is her Diafogo (or Trattato della Divina Provvidenza), 
written at Siena in the summer and autumn of 1378. The panel 
demonstrates that like the Evangelists, St Catherine was divinely 
inspired. 
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Italian Painting 



NERl di Bicci (1419-1491 ?) 

Tobias and Three Archangels 

Tempera and gold on panel, 71 x68% in. 

City purchase {26.114) 

The subject is not an unusual one in Florentine painting, especially 
during the last decades of the 1 5th century. When a younger member 
of a family left home for his first journey of apprenticeship, often a 
painting such as Tobias protected on his wanderings by three 
archangels (or Raphael only) was ordered to symbolize the event. 

The prominent Florentine family of Della Palla commissioned Neri 
to do this altarpiece for their chapel in Santo Spirito, Florence, 
after a fire in 1471 destroyed everything but the church walls. 
Although a conservative artist, who used a gold ground when 
Florentine painters generally had discontinued doing so, Neri reveals 
himself as a master colorist with sweep and dash. Gold permeates 
all the other colors, most of which are underlaid with it, thereby 
heightening them into a rich glow. The brown of Raphael's peacock 
wings, spread wide, has a unifying effect on the interplay of color, 
from the green of the dragon beneath Michael's foot to the blues, 
mauves, reds, silver and gold. (The other archangel is Gabriel.) 
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Italian Sculpture 



MINO da Fiesole (c. 1430-1484) 

Madonna and Child 
Marble relief, 16%xi2 in. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb bequest {53.367) 

Its delicacy of carving makes this relief seem like a drawing in marble. 
The minute shimmer of surface planes and the vibration of light 
railing across them recall the sfumato of Donatello's reliefs. The 
Christ Child holds ‘&\a Salvator Mundi oxh and cross. 

Like Donatello and Michelangelo. Mino was fond of working 
directly in the marble and had difficulty conceiving his ideas in any 
other material. According to artist-historian Giorgio Vasari Mino 
was a country lad who came to Florence and worked as a stone 
mason until Desiderio da Settignano, a devoted follower of Donatello, 
took him into his workshop. There he learned the technique of very 
low relief, so dramatically exploited by Donatello, the great 
lorentine innovator, whose psychologically perceptive realism 
overcame Gothic tradition and laid the foundation for Renaissance 
sculpture. 
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italian Painting 



Carlo CRIVELLI (c. 1430-1495/1500) 

The Deposition of Christ 

Tempera and gold on lunette panel, 1 6>2x45 in. (c. 1470) 

Founders Society purchase {25.35) 

Almost grotesque in their grimaces of grief, the intense expressions 
of the mourners in this painting are a late Gothic holdover in the 
work of a Renaissance artist, a stylization that runs counter to the 
reawakened interest in classical forms to create an illusion of reality. 
However, Crivelli did employ anatomical realism, such as the 
varicose-like veins in the Virgin's hand and in Christ's arms, to 
heighten the emotional strain. This histrionic draftsmanship, along 
with the use of gold and emphasis on the decorative beauty of 
picture surface, might be explained in practical terms. After 
banishment from his native Venice for abducting the wife of a sailor 
at sea, Crivelli spent a lifelong exile in the small towns of the Adriatic 
marshlands, away from the wellsprings of new developments in 
Renaissance art. Furthermore, the clergy and patrons of the Marches 
wanted altarpieces and other religious pieces done along traditional 
lines. Yet, within the framework of this conservatism, Crivelli 
developed a style distinctive for its severity of form, its sculptural 
and fervent linearity. 
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Flemish Painting 



master of the ST. LUCY LEG 
The Virgin of the Rose Garden 

Oil on panel. 3114x23% in. 

Founders Society purchase {26.387) 


END (fl. 1480) 


drF'°^— 

No^e Dametul'lef S Church of 

Notre uame attheleft. The rose hedge with trellis (wailed aardeni 
IS a medieval symbol of virtue and chastity garden) 

™“'™ towers with slll'i ,"Sd,“ Vta„'.s"“ "=' hod”."' 

U sula. the patron saint of Bruges, is identified as a royal princess 
by her gorgeous gown and jewel-studded headdress arrows at 
her feet symbolize her martyrdom. The total impact of this work that 

® recalls th^rTg^r^f 

Flemish panel painting from illuminated manuscripts. ^ 
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Italian Painting 



Giovanni BELLINI (c. 1430-1 51 6) 
iVladonna and Child 
Oil on panel 33%x41 % in., dated 1 509 
C/ty purchase {28.115) 

Primarily concerned with Christian and Biblical themes, Bellini 
favored the Madonna as subject matter and painted some 45 in his 
lifetime; this one when he was around 80 years old. During his last 
decade Bellini was increasingly preoccupied with asymmetry, a 
compositional problem that had intrigued him from his youth. Here 
he balanced the figural solidity, comprising two-thirds of the panel 
against the open space of an airy landscape. As was often his 
practice, Bellini painted a strip of brocade along the velvet backdrop 
to demarcate the two areas. The stunning simplicity of the Madonna 
alone with the Christ Child, an approach Bellini often used toward 
the end of his life, is reinforced by the quiet balance of the triangular 
composition of the figures. The manner in which Bellini enveloped 
his subjects with a soft light and enriched colors into a jewel-like 
glow established him not only as a great colorist but as the most 
significant painter of 1 5th century Venice. His expansion of oil 
painting technique founded the Venetian school of painting, whose 
virtuosity in color and composition more than displaced Florence 
and Rome as centers of Renaissance art. It brought about an 
esthetic revolution. 
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Flemish Painting 



Jan PROVOST (c. 1465-1 529) 

The Last Judgment 

Oil on panel, 22%x23% in. (c. 1 525) 

James E. Scr/pps gift {89.35) 

Little is known about the early work of Provost a highly imaginative 
Fleming who settled at Bruges in his early thirties, already a master 
in the Antwerp painters' guild. He remained in Bruges until his death. 
Sometime between 1521—when he met Durer, who strongly 
influenced his style—and 1526, Provost did this phantasmagoria 
of Doomsday. 

As was often the practice in Renaissance art Christ is portrayed 
as a judge seated on a rainbow, symbol of revelation and pardon. 

To the left the Archangel Gabriel presents a crown to the Virgin. On 
the other side sits an angel with the sword of justice, while a figure 
advances, as if to beg mercy for the world below. In the foreground 
St. Peter with his keys stands alongside a parade of souls entering 
the Golden Gate of Heaven ; in the center two angels battle demons 
for possession of the dead. From the gaping mouth of a great dragon 
atthe lowerright, fantastic demons leap forth to haul the damned 
to Hell. 
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German Painting 



Lucas CRANACH the Elder (1472-1553) 

Adam and Eve 

Oil on panel, 22%x13% in., dated 1 528 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford 11 gift (62.279) 

Cranach transformed the Gothic Eve of short limbs, sagging stomach, 
and small breasts, into a highly personalized northern Renaissance 
Eve with long slender legs, tiny waist, subtly undulating outlines, 
and a boneless solidity. This disarmingly unselfconscious creature 
satisfied the post-Reformation appetite of art patrons in Germanic 
countries for the provocative and the perverse. Depicting Adam and 
Eve also gave Cranach an opportunity to indulge his gift for painting 
animals. He felt he had license to introduce any species he wanted 
into the Garden of Eden, such as the stag of this panel. A renowned 
humanist of the time said Cranach's painted stags were so natural 
that strange hounds barked at them. Cranach signed this work, not 
with a monogram as was the custom, but with a winged dragon 
from the coat of arms presented to him in 1 508, four years after he 
was appointed court painter to the Saxon Elector Frederick the Wise. 
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Jorg LEDERER (c. 1470-1550) 

St. John and Virgin Mourning 
Painted wood, ea. H. 53 in. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Harman Booth gifts {26.14, 43.3) 

With highly concentrated expressions of grief, these figures stood at 
the side of a Crucifix, now lost Their style is a late Gothic 
Expressionism which engendered some of the greatest works of 
German art between 1 500 and 1530. While the figures themselves 
are comparatively static, movement is strongly Implied through the 
rhythmic draping of the garments. A feeling of underlying body 
structure comes through in the line of the thigh to the bent knee, 
in the shoulder line down to the elbow and up to the hands. In 
contrast to 15th century severity of line, there is a softness in the 
modeling closerto the fully rounded forms found south of the Alps 
in the sculpture of the Italian High Renaissance. But Lederer still 
subordinated bodily beauty to the expression of emotion. A numbing 
grief emanates from wide-cheeked faces with finely carved noses 
and lips all the way down the flutter and flow of the robes. 
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Italian Sculpture 



Cristoforo SOLARl (c. 1460-1 527) 

Madonna and Child 

Marble, H. ZVk in. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Kahn gift {41.15) 

This Madonna typifies the secularizing spirit when religious innages 
assumed a personal, contemporary look. Solar! (or Solario), 
nicknamed // Gobbo (Hunchback), carved the Virgin in the dress, 
hairdo, and even shoes that were in fashion in Milan around 1 500. 
Yet the statue has a transitional character, despite the realism in face 
and costume. It retains late Gothic movement In the folds of drapery 
and hair and the slightly affected gestures, while the ramrod postu re 
of the Virgin and the emphasis upon the frontal plane in her skirt 
and oversize right hand hark back to the hieratic character of 
medieval sculpture. Even though the work was designed for a niche 
above an altar, Cristoforo gave a pronounced sideward movement 
to the Christ Child in an attempt to create an all around. Renaissance 
style composition. 
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Flemish Painting 





vJoos van CLEVE (c. 1485-1540/41) 

The Adoration of the Magi 

Oil on panels (triptych), 35 x 2514 in rrpntpr'i • / • 

Mr. er,,Mrs. E,ger B. Whitcolb^ 

inturv'u^nriP^r' "/“^^nderof the Antwerp School of the 16th 

the re Jtionshlo ben ® 1 altered 

into t people and landscape. Figures were not 

the sett naScf forward as if on a stage. 

Sas usino them timaginative 

maal shol° ' h J°seph. in back of the kneeling 

it SL for the Llv f' '■" ® : 

itistimefor he Holy Family to flee from Herod's wrath. 

This triptych of the Epiphany by the Master ofthe Death nftho 

S; ta t'r."5«Si";? 

aion 1 .^ universally identified as Joos van Cleve (Cleef) 

See color plate, page 12 
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Italian Painting 



Antonio Allegri da CORREGGIO (1489/94-1534) 

The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine 

Oil on panel, 52%x48y2 in. (c. 1514) 

Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb gift in memory of her father. James E. 
Scripps (26.94) 

Painted when the artist was around 20 years old, this picture 
represents an early use ofsfumato, whereby delicate gradations 
from light into dark create shadows of misty velvet. Initiated by 
Leonardo da Vinci, s/t//77aro became a stylistic device by which 
Correggio produced works with haunting charm: sweet, gentle 
faces that seem to be illuminated by a supernatural light; contours 
and colors that melt into velvety softness. The total effect is highly 
personalized and dramatic—a subjectiveness that presages the 
emotionalism of the Baroque by almost a century. But the 
composition still embodies the balance and quiet of the Renaissance 
in the arrangement of the Madonna with the Christ Child in her lap, 
St. Catherine kneeling atthe right, while behind stand SS. John the 
Baptist, Anne, and Joseph. 
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Italian Sculpture 




Jacopo SANSOVINO (1486-1570) 

Neptune (Poseidon) 

Bronze, H. 37 in. (c. 1545) 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb gift { 49 . 4 J 7 ) 


Jacopo Tatti, a pupil of Andrea Sansovino, adopted his teachers 
rtame and left Florence to follow him to Rome in 1506. There youno 
Jacopo found himself drawn more to the elegant classicism of 
Raphael than to the intense, heroic manner of Michelangelo. His 
natural bent, nurtured by copying and restoring antique statuary 
engendered a sculptural style that ennobled the human figure He 
subordinated depiction of movement to the classical ideal of balance 
The backward thrust of Neptune's trident is equalized by his ’ 

m equilibrium of stance is achieved 

in the shift of weight to his left foot while his right rests lightly on a 

heinht®" hT ® I''® form 

Se and olS/' 't body in which the surfaces 

curve and glide into each other, imparts to the figure aspects of 

Strength, dignity, and energy awaiting release 

hi, R^^^n^ ^ ^27. Jacopo fled to Venice, where 

s Raphaehan classicism and innovative integration of sculptural 
and architectura forms changed the face of the city with such 
buildings as the Logetta and the Library of St Mark. 
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Italian Painting 



TITIAN (c. 1485/90-1 576) 

Man with a Flute 

Oilon canvas, 3814x30 in. (c. 1 560) 

Founders Society purchase {27.385) 

This portrait conveys the ideal Renaissance man—self-confident 
contemplative, enquiring—the concept of a gentleman to be found 
in Baldassare Castiglione's influential book. The Courtier (first 
printed in 1528). Infact this painting by Titian recalls Raphael's 
portrayal, about 44 years earlier, of Castiglione himself. With the 
new.emphasison man as a unique individual, the Renaissance artist 
soughtto go beyond surface reality. Titian's greatness as a portrait 
painterstemmed frorri a sensitive perception of personality coupled 
to consummate artistry. To dramatize the psychological reality of the 
sitter,Titian stripped away specific detail, painted in a low key 
with restricted colors, and used light and dark in a powerful manner 
to focus attention on the face. By illuminating the strong features 
and directing the gaze at the viewer, he heightened the impact of the 
portraitwith the tension resulting from an immediate confrontation 
between the observer and the sitter. 

Traditionally Titian (Tiziano Vecelli orVecellio) died of the 
plague in Venice atthe age of 99, but modern scholarship believes 
he was less than 90. 
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Italian Painting 



Niccold dell'ABBATE {c. 1512-1 571 ) 

Eros and Psyche 

Oil on canvas, 39'4x36]4 in. 

Founders Society purchase. Robert H. TannahiU Fund { 65 . 347 ) 


This painting is one of the few preserved works from Niccold's 

on), when he helped to decorate the immense 

Ulysses Gallery in the royal chateau at Fontainebleau.These 

decorations centered on conjugal relationships, Ulysses and 
thTth!'"® ® majortheme. Eros {Cupid) and Psyche, a variant on 

the theme, represents not on lyNiccolo's personal style, but shows 
thegrowing popularity duringthelasthalfofthe 16 th century of 

thesensual in scenes depicting everyday life. Niccold broughtto 
France a Mannerist style derived from the illusionist experiments of 
antegna and Correggio. The intimate glances, and the tender 
and touching physical expressions, however, are Niccold's own 

3 ''aoteristics,asarethetranslucencyoftheflesh,theblushof 

olor in the cheeks and atthe fingertips, and the fluid brushwork 
which came to distinguish the Fontainebleau School 
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Flemish Painting 



Pieter BRUEGELthe Elder (c. 1525-1569) 

The Wedding Dance 

Oil on panel, 47 x 62 in. (c. 1566) 

City purchase (30.374) 

Bruegel saw with compassionthesense and nonsense of life 
around him during a period of acute political and religious strife, 
whenthe Spanish Inquisition had become an instrument of terror 
in the Netherlands. Driven by the needforvisual empathy, Bruegel 
sketched constantly from life. (His many artist descendants often 
signedtheirname Brueghel or rarely Breughel.) 

In The Wedding Dance Bruegel recreated the boisterous air of 
a rustic celebration with a network of vigorous rhythms, 
interweaving reds, blacks, and whites. By leaving out irrelevant 
details in costume and landscape, Bruegel intensified the maelstrom 
of movement and the sense of boundless energy. This dancescape 
of no less than 125 figures, each with a different facia I expression, 
from the bride with loose hair to a woman weighed down by a 
basketof jugs, isa panorama of hisinexhaustibly rich imagination. 
See color plate, page 13 
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Italian Painting 



OrazioGENTILESCHI (1563-1639) 
Young Woman with a Violin 

Oil on canvas, SZVaxSS'A in. (c. 1 612) 
Founders Society purchase (68.47) 


musicians. Gentileschi 

d splays his innovative brilliance for costuming by depicting her as a 
paasant^rlwhenrnostofhiscontemporariesdrapedLir^^^^^^^^^^ 

robes. His daughter Artemisia. 

a painterin her own right, probably posed forthis portrayal. Like 

aravaggio, whom he deeply admired, Gentileschi worked directly 

flTi, tkTk® orfrom his own 

family. That he also composed directly on the canvas can be seen 

of Rubens), indicating alterations in the position 

ofthe left arm and hand. Hefurtheremulated Caravaggio by placing 

li^hl fr® b^'^kground and flooding an intense lateral 

ght across It. The interplay ofthe diagonals ofthe lighting, the 

ch°ararr^- glance ofthe girl, results in the dynamism 

fortechntl'i f Baroque. Gentileschi developed his predilection 

fortechnical finesse and refined sentiment into a highly original 

ffSnhe asthe leading artistin Rome 

arterthe death of Caravaggio in 1609. 

See color plate, page 15 
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Italian Painting 



Guido RENI (1575-1642) 

St. Jerome and the Angel 

Oil on canvas. 78 x BQYz in. (c. 1640) 

Founders Society purchase, Ralph H. Booth, Mr. and Mrs. Benson 
Ford, and Henry Ford II Funds, and others {69.6) 

Reni studied at the Carracci Academy in Bologna, his native city, and 
painted many of his important works there but spent much of his 
time in Rome from about 1600to 1 614. In Rome he experimented 
with the dramatic naturalism popularized by Caravaggio. Upon 
returning to Bologna he painted in a classical Baroque style with a 
lyrical sense of color, highly esteemed in his own time and again today. 

Our St. Jerome is a superb example of Reni's late style. The saint 
isshown in the cave to which he retired to complete his translation 
ofand commentaries on the Bible (Vulgate). A youthful angel with 
whom heseemsto initiate a dialogue appears to inspire and assist 
him.The intellectual yettaut drama of this confrontation imparts a 
haunting emotional quality to the picture. The paint is applied 
rapidly with assurance and dexterity, reflecting the ultimate 
achievement of one of the greatest Italian Baroque masters. 
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Flemish Painting 



Peter Paul RUBENS (1577-1640) 

St. Ives of Treguier 

Oil on canvas, 11 2’/ax8754 in. (1617) 

Founders Society purchase. Mrs. Edse/B. Ford Fund and 
FeodosyKogut bequest [64.459) 


Solely by Rubens' own hand, this painting by a great-perhaps 
the greatest-Baroque artist is particu larly characteristic of his 
brisk brushwork and use of brilliant reds set against soft grays. His 
spontaneous, effortless artistry is evident in the several pentimenti 
such as those of the saint's left hand, his robe, the drapery of the 
angel, and the widow's knee, originally placed on the dais 
[Pentimenti are preliminary strokes made visible when the 

overpaintedoil pigments correcting themtendtobeoometraasparent.) 
AttentionisfocusedonSt. Ives, patron of lawyers and 

defender of widows and orphans, garbed in the glowing red robe of a 

doctorof laws and receiving the petition for assistance from a 
tearful widow. On the floor belowthe saint lie a miterandcrozier 

syrnbolizing his renunciation of high ecclesiastical honors. His hand 
resting on a bookof lawsuggests his assistance will be based on law 
See color plate, page 16 
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Italian Painting 



GUERC1N0(1591-1666) 

The Assumption of the Virgin 

Oil on canvas, 12134x86/4 in. (1 650) 

Founders Society purchase, Robert H. TannahiU Foundation and 
Josephine and Ernest Kanzier Founders Funds {71.1) 

Giovanni Francesco Barbieri,called II Guercino (squint-eyed), 
studied in his father's workshop in the small town of Cento near 
Bologna. His art is one of the most sensitive and powerful statements 
of the Italian Baroque style, ranking him among its greatest 
practitioners. The mature works of his first phase were predominantly 
influenced by the innovative contrast of light effects introduced by 
Caravaggio. 

This altarpiece was painted fora Neapolitan church during the 
second and last phase of Guercino's career, when his style is 
characterized by a fluent mastery of the materials of his art and a 
relaxation and sensuousness in the selection of color. The Virgin is 
carried to heaven on a cloud supported by two powerful and 
youthful angels above a panoramic view of Rome. The pinks, oranges, 
yellows, and reds, and the warm tans of the halo and sky, illustrate the 
originality of Guercino's colorsequences in his last years. This rich 
color scheme, accented with blues and grays, is at once ingratiating 
and serene. It is subordinated within a monumental composition of 
almost passionate intensity, powerful ly resolved by the emotional 
serenity of the Virgin herself. 
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Dutch Painting 



Frans HALS (c. 1580/85-1666) 

Hendrik Swalmius 

Oil on panel, 10%x7% in., dated 1639 

Founders Societyjointpurchase (49.347) 


Hals famed virtuosity is apparent in this dated portrait signed 
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Adriaende VRIES (c. 1560-1626 ) 

Hebe 

Bronze, H. 2414 in. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford 11 gift (BB. f2S) 

Afterl 520 an emphasis on the ^, 

exaggeration of form and moverrientJiiHifift t-‘ fi; .-sir ^ * 

sculpture and painting. Counterat:i(nc| . Pi r t-! 

idealism. Mannerism replaced fiarrniiriiMiri . 

extravagant gestures. Statues tfiatntiorit III fp.I' , »' i* i;..! 

tointeractwithit,weremad 0 pc)ssitibby Pr lus-, ^ {/'.| 

bronze,whichfreedsculptor 8 fromfhuMr»»p%i!ffpf- 4 fi’ pr. f rrpo'Pr 
Adriaen deVries,one of many wandtirinti 
studied and worked in Italy, was trairiiid up u tUMfi/H ^ |*- 

theforemostManneristsculptonCiHivurifiHlp Vp I- |/i i 1 v,*: i»nr* 
of Hebe, Greek goddess of eternal youth, ,wt 5 N,pdfi% -ot. ^ . 

goblets of the gods, exemplifies do Vfp*''/r*?-• 
ofapowerfultorsowith complex twtslfoetdftifH.'.H'P’ff ri, H - 

hasthe multi-axial direction of movemeni ih.if rn. | 

"revolving-view" sculpture. It can Im ui)m wiif. r 
satisfaction from all sides. 


4#f ^ ' ' 






Nicolas POUSSIN (1594-1665) 
Seleneand Endymion 

Oil on canvas. 48x66% in. (c. 1632) 
Founders Society purchase {36.11 ) 


0 ^,? ht .r immortality 

exDonnnt I® ^ century France's greatest 

hnmT! w J found Rome to be his spiritual 

and he spent most of his creative life there. He became 

iiour^rh ^"'^vmion while drawing 

gures he saw on antique sarcophagi or marble reliefs among 

to reviaml back a curtain 

to reveal Dawn (Aurora) heralding Apollo's chariot of the sun. 

son of Night, still slumbers. 

The Moon Goddess (Selene or Diana) fell in love with a 
sleeping shepherd as she passed each night over Mt. Latmos. 
where he tended his sheep. Poussin concentrated on the 
psychological relationship between the mortal shepherd and the 
goddess when they met. A cupid fluttering at Selene's ear 
betrays the passion hidden beneath her impassive face. She grants 
Endymion a single wish and hears him offer himself to her and 

afc-pilL^ ® r ber realm among the stars. It is a poignant moment 
as Selene grants Endymion's wish for immortality, knowing that 
in the form of eternal sleep it is synonymous with death. 
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French Painting 



CLAUDE Lorrain (c. 1600-1682) 

Seaport at Sunset 

Oil on copper, 1614x20% in., dated 1 643 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb gift {42.127) 

Claude pursued the Italian countryside with the same intensity that 
other artists studied the human figure. However, he was less 
i nterested in the terrain than in the changing effects of light—its 
play on hills, lakes, trees, buildings—and sketched outdoors 
incessantly. From his drawings he puttogetheran ideal world of 
greatharmony and reposewith landscapes in which ancient ruins, 
harborscenes, classical myths, and human figures are subordinated 
to the evocation of mood through light. He usually chose the 
light of early morning or evening. 

In Seaport at Sunset the sun is setting far to the left, outside 
;he picture, illuminating the left sides of the columns of an antique 
uin. The foreground is in deep shadow. The drama of the painting 
consists of the subtle tension between the subdued but elaborate 
activities in the darkening foreground and the suffusing light of 
he sun against trees, buildings, and the masts of ships. It is this 
jse of light to achieve spatial unity and atmospheric nuances that 
iistinguishes Claude not only as a perfecter of landscape but 
3s a pioneer in.the history of painting. Called "Le Lorrain'" in 
-ranee, Claude Gel^e or Gellee is known as Claude Lorraine in 
:ngland and as above in America. 
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Italian Painting 



Pietro Berrettini da CORTONA (1 596-1669) 
St. Jerome in the Desert 

Oil on copper, 17%x 15 % in. (c. 1637) 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Raymond Field gift {42.56) 


As both architect and painter. Cortona was a decisively innovative 
rnf uence on 1 7th century art. His vast and complex ceiling fms"o 
m the Barbenni Palace. Rome, initiated the vogue for religious 
paintings giving dizzying illusions of ceilings opening up into the 

infinity of Heaven. His compositions have thetypical Baroque 

agitation which keepsthe viewer's gaze constantly on the move 

Withabuoyancyofcolorandmannerthatcanbeseenhere he ' 
lightened the heavytheatrical quality of early Baroque art. An air 
ofebulliencepervadesthispainting.fromthemockferocityofthe 

wnrd^ 'nr'"'St. Jerome's 

r H the vast solitude of the deserti dreamed I was 

^ y conipanions were scorpions 

and wild beasts. I imagined taking part in the dances of ladies " 
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Spanish Painting 



Diego Rodriguezde Silvay VELASQUEZ (1599-1 660) 

Portrait of a IVIan 

Oil on canvas, 20!4x15%in. (c.1624) 

Founders Society purchase (29.264) 

Velasquez (or Velazquez) emphasized the sitter's individuality 
through an exacting representation of his features. The flesh tones, 
smooth in texture, are applied with almost invisible strokes of liquid 
paint. Cool tones in the shadows create suggestions of modeling 
asthey are juxtaposed with warmer tones in the lighted areas. 
Velasquez had discovered that by developing figures from a light 
background instead of from a dark one, that by modeling them 
almost without shadows, and by reducing the heavy mass of color 
to athin and fluid medium of light and transparent tones, he 
produced a more natural image. 

The year 1623 saw the introduction of the go/i//a, the 
hemi-disk-shaped collarthat replaced the ruffled collar. The only 
other accent is a partially visible plain gold chain, suggesting the 
sitter was a prominent personage at court. (Velasquez was court 
painter to Philip IV of Spain from 1623 on.) This portrait has been 
called The Hunchback. The Spanish courttook a certain delight in 
abnormally formed people, witness Velasquez's famous dwarfs. 
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French Sculpture 



JeanWARlN II (1596-1672) 

St. Paul;St. Paul (?) 

Bronze dor4reliefs, b%xA%IA'A in., dated 1630 
Founders Societypurchase {68.40-41) 


These plaques in relatively high relief depict realistic profile busts 

d^enThanf sparkling highlights and 

deep shadowrs. create lively surfaces that contrast markedly with the 
mpler, pitted surfaces of their garments. Apparently they are 
alternative studies of the same subject. St. Paul. There are variants 
in various media of the one facing right inscribed Pau/us. paired with 
Other reliefs inscribed Perms (St. Peter). 

Because oftheirrelationship to similar works from classical 

nonnu medallions and plaques were extremely 

popularduring the 17th century. Jean Warin II, the era's most 

'3rnT64fi®f Guillaume Dupre as head of the 

SsX V RP^ K especially 

GianlorenVn R ®'^^^uence of the famous Italian sculptor 

Gianlorenzo Bernini, hisworksexhibita Baroque concern for light 
movement and texture notfound in examples created bTear ef 
French craftsmen, such as Germain Pilon. “Vearner 
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Italian Sculpture 



Giovanni Lorenzo (Gianlorenzo) BERNINI (1 598-1680) 

The Chair of St. Peter 

Terracotta maquette, H. 23 in. (1 660/65) 

Founders Society purchase. Ralph H. Booth Fund (52.220) 

As the only complete model for one of the most significant 
achievements of Baroque art, this/) 02 zerro (sketch model) has great 
historical importance. The sumptuous bronze throne Bernini 
designed as a shrine to encase the mostvenerated relic of the 
Basilica of St. Peter's in Rome, the old wood and ivory chair of the 
Prince of the Apostles, became a prototype for ecclesiastical art. The 
Roman Church recognized in Bernini's sculpture and architecture a 
theatrical emotional grandeurthat wasan effective tool forthe 
propagation of the faith and the aggrandizement of the Church. The 
most significant moment of St. Peter's life is represented on the 
front of the back of the throne. Christ resurrected bids him: 

“Feed my lambs... Feed my sheep... Follow me." (John 21 :15-1 9) 
Onthe sides are the Giving of the Keys (Matthew 16:19) and the 
Washing of the Feet (John 13 :5-20). Belowtheseat isthe 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes (John 21 :1-14)—a scene which 
appears only here and was replaced in the finished version (1666) 
by a decorative panel with pierced floral design. In its totality the 
chair exhibits a prime characteristic of the Italian Baroque 
launched by Bernini—^the illusion of a restless surface created by the 
interplay of light and shadow which excites the eye into constant 
movement. 
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Dutch Painting 



REMBRANDTHarmenszvan Rijn (1606-1669) 

The Visitation 

Oil on panel, 2214x18% in., dated 1640 
City purchase {27.200) 


Rembrandt's only known painting of the subject. The Visitation 
was done the year his mother was buried. It marks a middle period 
in his evolution as an artist, when he began to concentrate more and 
more on emotional and psychological interactions between people 

Rembrandt created herea quiet, intimate moment between Mary and 
Elizabeth (Lukel ;40).Likeamasterstagedirector,heusedlight 

not only to focus attention on the glances and affection exchanged 
by the two mothers-to-be. but a Iso to disclose their divin ity. The 
scene IS made all the more believable with the mundane touch 
of having a housedog approach Mary with an exploratory sniff. In 

e distance the ancient city of Jerusalem can be seen through the 

shadows bathed in an unearthly radian ce. Again. Rembrandt 
employed light as a metaphorical device, a means to denote divine 
presence in person or place. 

See co/or plate, page 17 
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Dutch Painting 



GerardTERBORCH (1617-1681) 

A Lady at her Toilet 

Oil on canvas, 30x2314 in. (c. 1660) 

Founders Society purchase, Mrs. Edse/B. Ford and Ralph H. Booth 
Funds {65.10) 

From the ^'Golden Age" of Dutch painting comes this jewel-like 
vignette of life among the new-rich merchant class of Holland, 
when the well-to-do turned to artiststo immortalize themselves and 
their affluence. Scenes byTerborch usually showyoung ladies in 
the midst of some polite activity—^taking music lessons, writing 
letters, receiving debonairyoung cavaliers, or putting finishing 
touchestotheirelegant dress. 

A /.ac//ar/7e/'7o/7er presents Terborch (also ter Borch or 
Terburg) at his best with delicate brushwork, superb taste in the 
costuming and posing of figures, luminosity of color, and precision 
of design. He was so enchanted with the play of light on surfaces 
that he used an overall illumination, as if he wanted none of the 
luxurianttextures lost in shadow. Consequently,the people In 
Terborch's paintings sometimes become subservientto the beauty 
of the surfaces. Often called "the master of silks and satins," 
Terborch's major Interest was in the virtuoso representation of 
beautiful objects in ordered and clearly defined space. 

See color plate, page 19 
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Salvator ROSA (1615-1673) 

The Finding of Moses 

Oil on canvas,4872x79% in. (1 662/73) 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb gift {47.92) 


In Europe, landscape came into its own during the 17th century. 

No longer only a backdrop to a human drama ora decorative device 
in a portrait, ittookthe center of the stage as a subject worthy of 
being painted for its own sake. In this painting, for example, the 

figures are subordinate to nature; the real characters are trees 

rocks, and clouds. The scene is not based on direct observations of 
nature; Rosa created it. 

Uril'ke the idyllic, harmoniously balanced landscapes of classical 

painters, such as Claude and Poussin, it is full of unrest Rosa 

communicated theagitationthroughthesweep of a bay, windswept 

trees and foliage, excited figures, ominous cliffs, and billowing 
sky. The painting's rhythmic surge is contrary to the quietude of 
classicisrn but is akin to the work of 1 9th century Romanticists 
to whom andscape was a state of mind, "the mood of self through 

.7 M Rosa injected a picturesqueness 

into the classically structured landscape art of his time. 
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Dutch Painting 



Jacob Isaacszvan RUISDAEL (1 628/29-1682) 

The Cemetery 

Oil on canvas, 56x7414 in. (c. 1655/60) 

Julius H. Haass gift in memory of Dr. Ernest W. Haass {26.3) 

Ruisdael has been called the first "modern" landscape painter. (His 
cousin Jacob S.and uncle Salomon J. van Ruysdael—note spelling— 
were also landscapists.) He broke out of the confines of the 
painstaking realism practiced by Dutch artists and anticipated 19th 
century Romanticism with his moody, highly personal landscapes. 
Unlike Salvator Rosa, his Italian contemporary whose wild poetic 
landscapes were imaginary, Ruisdael synthesized reality. Trees 
and shrubs are not vague brushwork but particular species; clouds 
are not props in the sky but sources forthe interplay of light and 
shadow. 

The Cemetery depi cts a rea 1 o n e at 0 u deke rk. (A sm a lie r va ria nt 
in Dresden is entitled The Jewish Cemetery.) It was consecrated as a 
Jewish burying ground in 1 614, shortly after Portuguese and Spanish 
Jews first found refuge in Amsterdam from religious persecution. 
While the actual terrain of the cemetery was flat and sparse, Ruisdael 
introduced ruins, thunderclouds, thickly wooded groves, blighted 
tree trunks, birds circling in the sun, a rushing brook, a cluster of 
visitors, and a rainbow, and orchestrated them into a rhapsodic 
statement of hope amidst desolation. 

See color plate, page 14 
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Spanish Painting 



Bartolome Esteban MURILLO (1618-1682) 

, The Flight into Egypt 
Oil on canvas, 8234x651^ in. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie H. Green. Mr. and Mrs. Robert N. Green, and 
Mr. and Mrs. K. T. Keller gift (48.96) 

A masterpiecefrom Murillo's middle period, this monumental 
aitarpiece was painted in whatthe Spaniards call his estiloc^lldo 
(warm style). Harmonies of brown act as a foil forthe luminous rich 
hues of the Madonna. So superbly has Murillo composed colors and 

forms, lights and darks,thatthecomplexityofthe picture is 

hidden beneath a look of utter simplicity. Mary and Joseph are 
portrayed as Andalusian peasants, from whom the artist himself 
sprang. Every detail hasthe authentic ring of first-hand experience, 
ennobled into religiousfeeling of depth and calm. The dignity, 
seriousness and sincerity characterizing the realism of Spanish 
Baroque are softened here in the faces of the Madonna and Child 
with a sweetness and purity that brought Murillo renown asthe 
"Raphael of Seville." 
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French Sculpture 



Pierre LEGROS !l (1666-171 9) 

St. Luigi Gonzaga in Glory 
Terracotta relief. 34x 16 in. (c. 1 698) 

Founders Society purchase {42.52) 

As the restless Baroque spirit replaced the placid Renaissance, 
sculpture in particular reflected the extrovert, theatrical approach. 
Itsoughtto involvethe observer with its forms reaching out into 
space—agitated surfaces, twists and turns of figures, frenzied play 
of light and shadow, sweeping diagonals, and spiraling movement 
upward and outward. It was an intensely emotional style which the 
Roman Catholic Church found extremely effective forthe 
Counter-Reformation's objective to revitalize the faith and stem the 
tide of Protestantism. Consequently, Baroque sculpture is usually 
found at its dramatic best in the service of the Church. 

This bozzetto (sculptor's model) is a complete work of art in 
itself, even though it is a sketch forthe monumental relief executed 
in marble overthe altar of St. Luigi (Louis) Gonzaga in the Church 
of St. Ignazio, Rome. Only a few details had to be changed to 
adjust the composition to a larger scale. Conceived and executed by 
a Frenchman whose artistic home was Rome, the work is a tour de 
force of the late Baroque spirit. 
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Italian Painting 



Giovanni Battista PIAZZETTA (1 682-1754) 

Madonna and Child with an Adorer 
Oil on canvas, 74x57in. 

Mr. and Mrs. EdselB. Ford gift (38.56) 

Creator of an ardently visionary religious art, Piazzetta was the last 
master of Venetian Baroque and a harbinger of Venetian Rococo. 
This M adonna has all the sweep, movement, grandeur and 
complexity associated with the Baroque, and something more—a 
powerfu Indirectness and dramatic solemnity that is unmistakably 
Piazzetta's own. A slow, deliberate artist who took infinite pains 
with his work, he used strong Caravaggesque contrasts of light and 
shadow, a sfumato of Correggesque velvetness, luminous rich colors, 
and elaborate contrapositions of solid, earthy figures. Born in Venice, 
but trained chiefly in Bologna under Giovanni Crespi, Piazzetta 
returned and concentrated on monumental altarpieces forthe 
churches of Venice and her mainland territories. 
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Italian Painting 



Giovanni Battista TIEPOLO (1 696—1770) 

Girl with a Lute (Pandorina) 

Oil on canvas, 36%x29^/4in. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford If gift (57.7 80) 

This painting is a relatively intimate work from the brush of a Venetian 
who was the most sought-after decorative artist in Europe. Tiepolo 
won fame and fortuneforthe grand-opera grandeur of hisfrescoes in 
churches, palaces,and private villas. His mythological fantasia on 
the walls and ceilings of the Archbishop's Palace in Wurzburg, 
Germany, is one of the marvels of 1 8th century art. On his return 
to Venice in 1753, Tiepolo's art evolved from a style of sculptural 
figures, heavy shadows, and deep warm tones, to the cool, silvery 
luminosity of G/r/wv/r/? a/.d/re. By counterpointing her opalescent 
skin and melting contours againstthe sharply defined lute 
and the restless lines of drapery, Tiepolo created a drama of tones 
and texturesto delightthe eye.To intriguethe imagination, he 
portrayed the young woman with the distant, detached gaze often 
found in his work. 
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Jean Baptiste OUDRY (1 686 - 1755 ) 

A CorneroflVI.de La Bruyere's Garden 

Oil on canvas, 57!4x71 % in.,dated 1 744 


^ tableau of Oudry's favorite subjects—animals 

that had come from Holland for his garden ^ 

that OnHn n t his teacher Largillidre 


F^ococo Annie 






Jean Baptiste Simeon CHARDIN (1 699-1779) 

Kitchen Still Life 

Oil on panel, 6%x8!4 in. (c. 1732) 

RobertH. Tannah/flbequest {70.164) 

"The eye must betaughtto look at Nature; and how many have 
neverseen and will neversee her.This isthe anguish oftheartist's 
life," said Chardin. Throughout his long life he never ceased to 
search for an honest vision of people and objects around him. No one 
and nothing was too ordinary. The sobriety of Chardin's work ran 
counterto the sensuous, escapist court art of an aristocracy bent on 
the pursuit of pleasure. Although still life was academically 
considered third rate art in 18th century France, Chardin's 
compositions were appreciated by critics and sold well among the 
middle class. More in thetradition ofthe great 17th century Dutch 
masters, who painted objects with respectful precision, Chardin 
presented the commonplace without pretence because, in 
penetrating to the essence of an object, he discovered its inherent 
beauty. By giving a soup bowl, a copper kettle, an egg, a mustard 
pot each its individual dignity, Chardin created a painting of power 
despite its small size. His discernment of structure is evident in the 
way he built up form not with line but with textured layers of paint. 

In this approach the roots of Manet and Cezanne, of modern painting, 
can be found. 
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French Painting 



Jean Baptiste Joseph PATER (1695-1736) 

The Bath 

Oil on canvas, 17 x 1 3 ^^ in. 

Founders Society purchase {49.463) 

The rococo style brought relief from the serious splendorof Louis 
XI V's reign. Taste turned from the heavy handed grandeur of the 

Baroqueto frivolous opulence. The tendertouch was evident 

ever\AArhere—in a new rage for pastel colors, for lightweight but 

exquisite fabrics, for delicacy of design in furniture and interior 

decoration. But above all, the spirit governing 18th century French 
aristocracy was a playful one. The arts centered on the pleasures 

of the boudoir, the theatre, the dance, the outdoors. If, as has been 

said, the aim of the Rococo was to surprise the beholder into 
delight, then The Bath is the epitome of the Rococo. One of Pater's 
48 versions of the theme, this painting is a glimpse into the high life 
of a period dedicated to the game of love, to the tease not the 
conquest. The titillating charm of the peek-a-boo is pictured; a 
gallant peeping in at a window while a lady steps from her bath. 

A gentle sensuality emanates from the interplay between the soft 
flesh tones, the shimmering satins, the muted tints and tones and 
the expressive use of white, ail characteristic of Rococo art. 
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English Painting 



Joshua REYNOLDS (1723-1792) 

The Cottagers 

Oil on canvas, 95x71 in. (1788) 

Mrs. K. T. Keller gift {55278) 

The Cottagers was done for Macklin, a London print-seller, whose 
wife, daughter, and Miss Potts, a friend, are represented as simple 
country folk. Miss Potts (later the mother of Landseer, a famous 
animal painter) carries a sheaf of wheat on her head. The picture 
conjures a favorite 1 8th century conceit—that true virtue and beauty 
belonged to country people dwelling close to nature, not to towns 
and cities, a theme also exploited by Gainsborough. The Cottagers 
shows a new ease, directness, and naturalism that is alien to 
Reynolds' grand manner, especially in portraiture. The pretentious 
classicism of his earlier style began to disappear after a journey in 
1781 to the Lowlands, where he was particularly impressed by the 
spontaneous styles of Rubens and Rembrandt. 

Elected the first president of the Royal Academy at its founding 
in 1768, Reynolds became one of the most impressive minds and 
formidable talents of the period. Through his position, writings, and 
compositions, he can be credited with establishing the importance 
of native artists in England and elevating their status in Europe. 
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English Painting 



Thomas GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788) 

Lady Anna Horatia Waidegrave 

Oil on canvas, 30x25 in. (c. 1783) 

Mrs. Edsel B. Ford gift {67.1) 

Gainsborough painted the most elegant portraits produced in 18th 
century England and elevated British art to the level achieved by 
court portraitists on the Continent. Lady Horatia illustrates an 
exceptional visual refinement, not only in the elaborate presentation 
of the sitter, but also in the technical handling of paint. She wears a 
gown of yellow satin with a wide band very high on her waist and 
a large wadded bow with ribbands of pearls around her shoulders. 
Her immense and high coiffure is stuffed with a satin band, tied up 
at the back of her head. Gainsborough painted her gown with rapid 
long brushstrokes and her face with small strokes of broken color 
hastily applied. The result is a visual delight. 

This portrait was submitted late to the Royal Academy 
exhibition of 1783, after most entries had been hung, and was 
placed on the floor before the fireplace board. The controversy 
over Gainsborough's furious response to this poor location caused 
it to be nicknamed The Fireplace Portrait. 
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Spanish Painting 



Francisco Jose de GOYA y Lucientes (1746-1828) 

Amalia Bonnells de Costa 

Oil on canvas, 34%x25% in. (c. 1805) 

Founders Society purchase, Ralph H. Booth Fund {41.80) 


Goya's depiction of Doha Amalia, his physician's wife, was done 
around 1805, the high point of his career as a portraitist. He lavished 
great care on the face, while rendering the remainder with a 
sketchiness that evokes an impression rather than the actuality of 
the dress. The startling pearly complexion is underscored by the 
tactility of the lace mantilla and the overall dark tonality. The large 
luminous eyes, strong brows, and direct expression of unstylized 
features add up to a severe Spanish beauty, breaking with the 
tradition of idealizing the sitter. Goya never settled forfagade. It is 
his psychological and sociological penetration to the unadorned 
reality of the people and life around him that distinguishes Goya 
as the successor to Velasquez and a genius in his own right. 
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German Furniture 



Kaspar KLEIN (fL 1 675) 

Cabinet 

Walnut, 102x90x30 in., dated 1677 
K, T. Kelier gift {58.101) 


According to an inscription on the inside of the upper right cupboard 
this impressive walnut cabinet is "Kaspar Klein's masterpiece made ' 
January 1677. Carefully balanced panels within an architectural 
framework give an ordered elegance. In the center portion a series 
of niches with doors at either side are separated by engaged columns 

the heaS <=3^ings representing 

motifr^ of angels and animals are combined with architectural 

was nr^rariiv ® ^ decoration of German furniture 

was primarily inspired by outside sources. Many Italians were 

oTth^M at Frankfort 

on the Mam and was familiar with the work of these craftsmen 

arches derived from Mannerist examples. The large scale and 
assive weight of the piece, however, are typically German. 
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German Glass 



Madonna and Saints 

Stained glass panels, ea. 74x2314 in. (16th cent.) 

Mr. and Mrs. James S. Whitcomb, K. T. Keller, and Mrs. Edsel B. 
Ford gifts {58.155. 112. 93) 

These stately figures of St. Barbara, the Madonna and Child, and 
St. Anthony Abbot illustrate the development of a new technique 
in glassmaking by 16th century German craftsmen. The traditional 
Gothic methods of juxtaposing individual pieces of colored glass 
were no longer appropriate for interpreting Renaissance concern 
for classical forms. Artists painted major portions of their pictures 
directly on the glass and the arbitrarily placed leading no longer 
formed an integral part of the whole design. The. delicate linear 
figures and their weighty, voluminous draperies resemble those 
found in northern Renaissance paintings by masters such as Hans 
Holbein, father and son. 

St. Barbara carries her attribute, a tower; the Christ Child plays 
with a spherical whirl-i-gig, perhaps an allusion to the orb and cross 
of His future Salvator Mundi role; and St. Anthony is shown with 
a boar representing lust and his temptation. These panels, and two 
others in the Institute's collection, are said to have decorated the 
Elizabethan manor house of the earl of Huntington near Stoke 
Poges, England. 
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Flemish Tapestry 



Superbia (Pride) 

Brussels tapestry, 148x264 in. (c. 1 510/20) 

William Randolph Hearst Foundation gift {55.519) 

Tapestries, treasured not only for their sumptuous beauty but as 
significant signs of wealth, were murals in wool that served to cut 
the draftiness of great halls while decorating huge expanses of stone 
or timbered walls with colorful grandeur. This magnificent example, 
acquired by Hearst from the Montmorency-Luxembourg family, 
the original owners, is one of a series of four setting forth the theme 
that man is forever caught in the tug of war between the Vices 
(Pride and Wrath) and the Virtues (Charity and Courage). 

The Brussels factories developed a style of their own, dividing 
the compositions with architectural framework, reflecting the 
medieval stage with its series of substages. Here the center of the 
stage, where Pride sits like a queen surrounded by her courtiers, 
ccupies the full height of the tapestry. On the six substages, divided 
^ slender, jeweled columns, are scenes illustrating the character 
Pride. This type of staging was so successful that it survived well 
0 the 16th century and explains why these tapestries still have a 
e Gothic look although the figures are clothed in the rich fabrics 
r the early Renaissance. 
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William CRIPPS (fl. 1750) 

Fruit Basket 

Silver, 11 %xi 374 x 1 572 in. 

Founders Society Women's Committee gift {51.114) 

This oval fruit basket with its intricate pierced and chased scrollwork 
is considerably more elaborate than similar examples which first 
became popular in the 1720s. It has a hinged handle of molded 
floral sprays and is supported on small scrolled feet. As decorative 
accents, shells and grotesques are placed at regular intervals along 
the valanced edge. A simple coat of arms is engraved on the interior. 

The basket has markings which indicate it was made by William 
Cripps, one of London's numerous silversmiths. In contrast to earlier 
pieces, which were low and heavy with handles at either end, this 
example combines a Rococo sense of light elegance with a Georgian 
concern for formal symmetry and balance. Its curvilinear forms and 
fanciful decoration reflect the influence of French Louis XV 
craftsmen. 
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St. George and the Dragon 

Sgraffito ware inkstand, H. 13 in. (c. 1500) 

Founders Society purchase. Elliott T. Slocum Fund {26.291) 


St. George, sword drawn, turns in his saddle to reach the draoon 

trappings are ornamented with 

act patterns of shells, trees, and pomegranates. Dabs of yellow 
green, and brown glazes, applied to the surface of incised whL 
slip enhance Its decorative quality. Sgraffito (scratched) ware is a 
wL w f or faience-lead glazed earthenware. This inkstand 
George^^ patron saint was St. 


Cup with Cover 

Rock crystal, H. 10 in. (late 16th cent.) 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford II gift (59.19) 


Derived from the Venetian tradition of gem engraving, the best rock 

m Milan. The bowl is engraved with representations of the four 

and arotLTie ^^nnework of stylized Mannerist swags 

VeSus and CuniH by enameled figurines of 

of nil ^ I proportions as well as the regularity 

of enameled^o^o^ld'ntticately patterned bands 
hll hl' 9°'^^by pearls, rubies, and emeralds, may 

have been created by an Italian craftsman fora German patron. 
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German Porcelain 



Joseph Frohlich, Court Jester and Covered Vase 

Meissen porcelain, H. 20 in.; 2514 in. (c. 1725/30) 

Mr. and Mrs, Henry Ford // gifts {59.295. 58.40) 


Virtually on the bottom rung of the social ladder at the court of 
Augustus the Strong of Saxony, Frohlich was the butt of pranks as 
well as prankster. This ceramic sculpture by Johann Christoph 
Ludwig von Lucke is one of the most impressive achievements of 
the Meissen factory near Dresden, founded in 1710 soon after 
alchemist Johann Friedrich Bottger discovered how Chinese 
porcelain was made. Meissen production broke the Orient's 
monopoly on porcelain, which had been a coveted luxury since the 
expansion of trade with China around 1 500, and opened a new era 
in European taste and commerce. 

This splendid Chinese style vase from the golden age of Meissen 
was made in the time of Louis XV, when the pleasure-loving courts 
of Europe craved new ways to satisfy their appetites for luxury. The 
most brilliant decorators, designers, and modelers were employed 
by the royal Saxon factory to meet the mounting mania for porcelain. 
King Augustus, founder and patron of the factory, ordered this vase 
perhaps for his Japanese palace in Dresden or as a gift to a favored 
courtier. It belongs to the group called vases that 

bear the king's special cipher, AR. Around 1720 a vogue for 
chinoiseries was initiated : fanciful scenes and fantastic animals 
painted with great delicacy after Far Eastern patterns. 
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French Silver 



Thomas GERMAIN (1673-1748) 

Boar's Head Tureen 

Silver, 10x2234x1534 jn., dated 1733 

Im Sfsf Collection of Early French Silver 


decorative platter has 

■rrr*;-:~= 

?f=rLT,ns=r.r:£- 

renowned duringthefirsthalf ofthe 18 th century for elaborate 
-«S *'• “'*• "«"«» Tta SLe 

esulted n numerous commissions from foreign courts few of 
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French Pottery 



Turkey-Shaped Soup Tureen 

Strasbourg faience, 18%x16x17 in. (c. 1755) 

Founders Society purchase, Mrs. Edsel B. Ford Fund {65.25) 

More than a stunning piece of realism, this faience serving dish is 
a technical triumph of ceramic art. Faience is a kind of pottery in 
which colors are painted over a basic white tin glaze. Two firings 
were required, one for the tin glaze and one for the color glazes. 
Although the same mold was used for many 18th century Strasbourg 
turkey tureens, no two are exactly alike. Each was individually 
painted, feather by feather, as can be seen in the subtle variations 
of brushwork. Most tureens using motifs of barnyard birds and 
animals were done in brilliant colors. The delicate shading and 
interplay of textures make this one a rare piece from the Strasbourg 
factory's most productive and versatile period. 
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Secretary Desk 

Mahogany and pine. 1 02'Ax42'Ax24 in. (c 1770/85^ 


full! '"^posing case-piece summarizes the grandeur of the 

mu„™, „s„ coni fin. ptirSi"’''””'''" “'” 
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American Painting 



Joseph BLACKBURN (c. 1700-c. 1780) 

Mrs. James Pitts 

Oil on canvas, 5078x40 in., dated 1757 

Founders Society purchase, Gibbs-WiUiams Fund (58.356) 

Joseph Blackburn, a talented English portraitist immigrated to 
Boston in 1 753 to find its newly prosperous families eager to 
decorate their homes with portraits of themselves painted in 
fashionable London styles. Although more adept at the skills of his 
craft than in creating lively or penetrating studies of his patrons, 
Blackburn did introduce into the colonies a charming and pleasant 
decorative painting style. His talents are most attractively evident 
in this portrait of Mrs. Pitts, particularly in the rendering of the 
shimmering white satin of her dress. 

Perhaps his most important contribution to colonial painting 
was the inspiration he provided young Copley, whose eventual 
competition as a portraitist forced Blackburn to return to London 
in 1764. 
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American Paintino. 




John Singleton COPLEY (1738-1815) 

Hannah Loring 

Oil on canvas, 49%x39% dated 1 763 

Mrs. Ectse/ B. Ford gift in memory of Robert H. TannahiH (70.900) 

Young Copley, a native of Boston, precociously studied portraits 
by Smibert. Wollaston, and Blackburn, limners who had c^the 
colonies in search of commissions. He studied not only their manners 

them. From them Copley learned howto pose figures and flatter 
^tters by portraying them in costumes of the most elegant materials 

inditT'r" competitors, however, in his abli"^nt 

individual personalities rather than stereotypes ^ 

to year of the sitter's marriage 

Am^rS«- Winslow, displays the splendid abilities of colonial ^ 
America s leading artist. It was painted when he was only 25 and 

preceding the Revolution. The abundance of ^ 
young womanhood is appropriately suggested by oval motifs- 

baS to ihe h^2 erm. and then 

Deck to the head, a movement reinforced by the relationshio of thp 

red rose in her hand and the red flower in her headpiece 
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American Painting 



John Singleton COPLEY (1738-1815) 

Watson and the Shark 

Oil on canvas, 36 x SOYz in., dated 1 782 

Founders Society purchase, Dexter M. Ferry Jr. Fund {46.3 W) 

When the civil riots prior to the Revolution interrupted his career, 
Copley took the opportunity to tour Europe. In 1775 he settled 
permanently in London, where forthe remainder of his life he enjoyed 
considerable success. 

In 1778 Copley added a new dimension to his work when he 
exhibited a painting entitled Watson and the Shark atthe Royal 
Academy. It thoroughly captivated 1 8th century London and assured 
him a reputation as an outstanding painter of historical compositions. 
Watson and the Shark \nbz unique, for it focused the attention of the 
public on an event not from classical history or mythology, but from 
recent history involving an individual who was part of their own 
milieu. 

Our painting, a reduced vertical replica by Copley himself of 
horizontal versions in Washington and Boston, illustrates the 
dramatic circumstances under which Brook Watson, as a youth, 
lost a leg while swimming In Havana harbor. Watson later settled 
in London, where he became Lord Mayor in 1796. 
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American Painting 



Charles WillsQjxREALE (1741-1827) 
James Peale (The Lamplight Portrait) 
Oil on canvas, 2414x36 in. (1822) 

Dexter M. Ferry Jr. gift {50.58) 


his^Ibilitw^'^ his brother James is an exceptional example of 
his ability to model a figure subtly and give special warmth and 
character m a dimly lit interior, using only shadow and half-light 
The foremost portraitist in the colonies after Copley left in 1774 ' 

traSnr® =°n''inced that anyone could paint, given proper 
traming. on this precept he established the first art school in the 
colonies. He also founded the first natural history and science 

masto'don'plTT^' °f a 

mastodon Peale himself had excavated. 

his oainlinlrl®''' ‘developing his museum. Peale neglected 

his painting career for almost 20 years. He did resume this career, 
however, when he was 74. This affectionate portrait was painted 

me^h TtT owns 14 other paintings by 

members of the Peale family, including Rembrandt Peale's huge 

miniature (which James Pealefs 

pfr d'" I by James’s daughter. Anna Claypoole 

Peale, of Rembrandt s daughter Rosalba (1820). 
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Canadian Sculpture 



Francois BAILLAIRGE (1759-1830) 

Madonna and Child 

Wood, H. 26 in. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb gift {47.45) 

This charming work, originally polychromed, is ascribed to Frangois 
Baillairge by R. H. Hubbard, dean of Canadian art historians. Son 
and father of artists and a native of Quebec, Frangois studied in 
Paris, the first Canadian sculptorto pursue his training in Europe. 
However, the ample Baroque forms of this Madonna show little 
influence from the contemporary French Rococo and Neoclassic 
styles, and demonstrate that French Canadian colonial sculpture, 
at its best in small painted and gilded wood figures, lagged behind 
the art of the homeland by half a century or more. 
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American Painting 



Washington ALLSTON (1779-1843) 

The Flight of Florimell 

Oil on canvas, 36x28 in. (1819) 

City purchase {44.165) 

Allston lived in Boston when not studying or traveling in Europe 
(1801-8,1 811-18). His utmost desire was to master the painterly 
technique and vibrant color of the Venetian masters, Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Veronese, but drew Inspiration from the images he 
found in the Romantic literature of the English and American 
authors of his own generation. Among these men he enjoyed several 
warm and enduring relationships, a notable example being his 
longstanding friendship with the great English poet Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 

The Flight of Florimeli was painted In 181 9, after Allston's final 
return to America. It Is a delicate and brilliantly luminous composition, 
full of romantic chiaroscuro. The subject Is based on a passage 
from Edmund Spenser's Faerie Queene, an epic poem that both 
delighted and inspired the Romantic artists of the era. Allston's 
famous large canvas of Belshazzar's Feast, unfinished at his death, 
also belongs to the Institute. 
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William RIMMER (1816-1879) 

Dying Centaur 

Bronze, H. 2172 in. (cast 1967) 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Manoogian gift {68.274) 

All the tortured anguish of this dying mythological beast is 
intensified by the dramatic pattern of highlights and shadows 
flowing over its powerful form. Caught in a cruelly futile struggle 
against death, the face of this fantastic creature, half man, half horse, 
grimaces in silent agony. The tragic vestige of a truncated arm 
strains upward in a last defiant gesture. 

This masterful piece of sculpture was created at a time when 
smooth, graceful, passionless figures in white marble were sought 
by most American art partons, and were admired by the general 
public. Rimmer, a man of genius who also painted, practiced 
medicine, and taught anatomy, was unfortunately unable to 
communicate with most of his contemporaries. His talents and 
ideas were sadly misunderstood, and his work was never fully 
appreciated during his lifetime. 
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American Painting 



Thomas DOUGHTY (1793-1856) 

In Nature's Wonderland 

Oil on canvas, 2454x30 in., dated 1835 

Founders Society purchase, Gibbs-WiHiams Fund {35 J19) 

A largely self-taught artist. Doughty did not begin his painting 
career until he was 27 years old. Although apprenticed in a leather 
manufacturing business, which he later owned. Doughty turned to 
painting as a means of expressing his fascination for the unspoiled 
beauty of the American wilderness. H is landscapes are poetic 
almost reverent, studies of nature. 

Overawed and transfixed, a hunter stands dwarfed and 
surrounded in this painting by the majestic beauty of a landscape 
that offers both sanctuary and inspiration. The composition, 
constructed of a series of graceful ovals, creates a womb-like 
enclosure, enveloping the hunter and leading the viewer into a 
romantic vista of distant skies. 
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Thomas COLE (1801-1848) 

American Lake Scene 

Oil on canvas, 18^/^x2414 in., dated 1844 
Douglas F. Roby gift {56.31) 

Of all the Romantic landscape painters in America in the first half 
of the 1 9th century. Cole emerges as the most important His 
paintings emphasize the haunting, poetic beauty of the American 
wilderness. Preoccupied with nature itself, he rarely gave prominence 
to figures. His landscapes have an aura of solitude about them 
which does not suggest loneliness but rather encourages reverie. 

They possess a deep sense of serenity and "the sublime." 

Cole exerted great influence upon American landscape painters, 
particularly the artists of the Hudson River School. In his funeral 
oration on Cole, William Cullen Bryant said, "I well remember what 
an enthusiasm was awakened by these early works of his.. .The 
delight which was expressed at the opportunity of contemplating 
pictures which carried the eye over scenes of wild grandeur peculiar 
to our country, over our aerial mountain tops with their mighty 
growth of forest never touched by the axe ... into the depth of 
skies bright with the hues of our own climate .. ." 
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American Painting 



William Sidney MOUNT (1807-1868) 

Banjo Player 

Oil on canvas, 25x30 in. (c. 1858) 

Dexter M. Ferry Jr. gift (38.60) 

Mount was deeply involved in and fascinated by American rural life. 
He devoted his careerto genre painting, scenes of everyday life. 

The people of his native Long Island, working, playing, or simply 
relaxing; are all central to his art. Mount's paintings are anecdotal, 
frequently good-natured, and on occasion full of hearty fellowship 
and the excitement of festive activities. The peaceful, almost 
haunting mood of Banjo Player, with its solitary figure visible through 
the open door of a barn, quietly enjoying his instrument, is rare in 
Mount's work. 
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American Painting 



George Caleb BINGHAM (1811-1879) 

The Trappers' Return 

Oil on canvas, 2614x3634 in., dated 1851 

Dexter M. Ferry Jr. gift (60.138) 

Drifting slowly and silently down the Missouri River, the weary men 
of The Trappers' Return rest momentarily on their trip home with 
their precious cargo of furs. This scene gives us an intimate glimpse 
into the lives of these rugged frontiersmen and the American frontier 
territory. Bingham's treatment of land and water, done quite simply, 
yet with atmospheric warmth and richness of color, reveals his 
deep knowledge and love of the land. 

Almost every activity connected with pioneer life may be found 
in Bingham's art. The flow of life on the rivers, men and women at 
work, the frantic, carnival atmosphere of political campaigns, and 
the simple pleasures of a card or checker game, were all scenes he 
delighted in painting with his characteristic vitality, honesty, and 
humor. 
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American Painting 



Eastman JOHNSON (1824-1906) 

In the Fields 

Oil on academy board. 1754x27/2 in. (c. 1875) 

Founders Society purchase. Dexter M. Ferry Jr. Fund {38.1) 


John^son began his career as a crayon portraitist. Working first in 

w'h ^ Boston, he 

thrn^nh h a young artist of considerable merit 

through his black and white portraits of prominent people. Mrs 
A exander Hamilton. Dolley Madison. Daniel Webster, and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow were among his well-known sitters. Johnson 
'h Europe. After visiting Diisseldorf 

t w°h' H°"and for three and a half years 

f sc mated by Dutch genre painting and the work of Rembrandt. 

return in 1855. Johnson eagerly sought to record 
„ r M". .11 tta .INI. h. h.d ™s»?.d 

nir-tA painting of cranberry 

P ckers on Nantucket island. It is a fine illustration of the influence 

clior"!! tl fin tfie golden warmth of the 

dScted^nht f composition, and the carefully 

directed light making the figures solid and monumental. 
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American Painting 



Frederic Edwin CHURCH (1826-1900) 

Syria by the Sea 

Oil on canvas, 56x85 in., dated 1873 
Mrs. James F. Joy gift {10.71) 


Church a student of Thomas Cole (1 844-46). went beyond the 
I dif. noble visions of his teacher to create panoramas displaying 
a deep concern for nature in all its forms and details. Fascinated by 
the writings of 19th century naturalists and explorers, particularly 
Alexander von Humboldt, Church traveled almost completely 
around the world to observe, study, and paint natural wonders. The 
ebergs of Labrador, the tropical jungles of South America the 
rums of Greece, and the deserts of the Middle East were among the 
areas he visited, in addition to travels across North America 

Syria by the Sea is a fine example of Church's ability to blend 
the elements of earth, sky, and water in a marvelous visual essay 
upon nature. He was an acknowledged master of light and 
atmosphere, which flood his compositions with color and subtly 
define the moods of his landscapes. 
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American Painting 



James Abbott McNeill WHISTLER (1834-1903) 

Nocturne in Black and Gold: The Falling Rocket 

Oil on panel, 2354x18% in. 

Founders Society purchase. Dexter M. Ferry Jr. Fund (46.309) 

Whistler one of the most fascinating and important figures in 19th 
century American painting, spent most of his life in Europe Labeled 

aiZTlV he was known for his flamboyant way 

of life and biting wrt. which his antagonists discovered could become 

siiLi't ^ his art, unlike his personality, is noted for its 

subtlety and quiet elegance. 

In h/octurne in Black and Go/d Whistler captured the fleetino 

ThrnI °t ^he velvet darkness of evening 

The painting is an abstract, almost musical expression of mood 

through color-a fine example of Whistler's highly personal 
decorative style. When it was first exhibited in i 877 the pa nting 
was viciously attacked by the famous British art critic JohrSin 

pot of paint [flung] in the public's face." Incensed. Whistler in turn 
Med Ruskin for libel. The details of the disastrous trial, which 
Whistler won but which ruined him financially are recalled in hH 
book. The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 
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American Painting 



Winslow HOMER (1836-1910) 

Defiance: Inviting a Shot before Petersburg, Virginia 
Oil on panel 12x18 in., dated 1864 

Founders Society purchase, Dexter M. Ferry Jr. Fund {51.66) 

Homer began his career as an apprentice to a lithography firm in 
Boston. After spending two unrewarding years there, he moved to 
New York, where he quickly gained employment at Harper's Weekly 
as a free-fance illustrator. Homer never had the benefit of formal 
training in an art school. His development was slow and painstaking, 
yet his work has a freshness and firm independence, uniquely his 
and uniquely American. 

Defiance belongs to a series of early oils painted by Homer 
during the Civil War while accompanying the Union armies as an 
illustrator. The composition is charged with the drama and 
underlying tragedy of war. Homer caught the frustration and angry 
bravado of a soldier who leaped on the top of his bunker to toss a 
dare at the enemy. 
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Mary CASSATT (1844-1926) 
Women Admiring a Child 
Pastel, 26x32 in. 

Edward Chandler Walker gift (08.8) 


Mary Cassatt was born in Allegheny City (now part of Pittsburgh) 
and grew up in Philadelphia. As a young woman she studied at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts before traveling to Europe 
in 1866 and finally settling in Paris in 1873. 

In Paris Miss Cassatt met the young group of French painters 
later known as the Impressionists. She became a friend and student 
of Degas, whose influence on her work is readily visible in this 
happy, intimate scene of an attractive child and admiring women 
Although she has been criticized for her dependence upon the theme 
of mother and child, her work has great charm, and is further 
enhanced by her very fine sense of color and skilful draftsmanship. 

Perhaps, however, Mary Cassatt's most important contribution 
to American art was not made through her own work but in 
encouraging herfriends in America to purchase many fine examples 
oT French Impressionist painting. 
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American Painting 



Thomas EAKINS (1844-1916) 

Horatio C. Wood, M.D. 

Oil on canvas, 64x50 in. (c. 1890) 

City purchase (30.296) 

In 1 866 Eakins joined the large group of young American artists 
who traveled to Europe (particularly Paris) to perfect their painting 
techniques. A diligent student he absorbed all the technical 
knowledge he could from his instructors. From his favorite teacher, 
G^rome, the great French academician, Eakins learned the precision 
of observation and portrayal which give his paintings their striking 
realism. 

When he returned to Amenca, Eakins settled in his boyhood 
home of Philadelphia, where he devoted his art to the people and 
to the life-style of the city. This portrait is an excellent example of 
his work, strong, sure, and forthright. Painted in the austere elegant 
manner and somber colors for which Eakins is known, it reveals 
the fine and sensitive nature of Dr. Wood, who sits at his desk 
preoccupied with his thoughts. The portrait is further enhanced by 
Eakins' knowledge of anatomy—made evident in the strength of 
the physical structure and presence of the sitter. 
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American Painting 



John Singer SARGENT (1856-1925) 
Judith Gautier 

Oil on panel, 39x24/2 in. (c. 1885) 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Kanzier gift {54.100) 


Sargent's elegant, dashing portraits of people of wealth and 

for his work. This portrait of Judith Gautier, a member of Parisian 

anna ® Studied sophistication of his brushwork and the 

mTnrt recreate atmosphere 

mood, and rich surface textures. 

Italy ofAmerican parents, Sargentstudied in Florence 

?d Wh^sSarTn M expatriate throughout his life, as 

did Whistler and Mary Cassatt, finding the artistic circles of Paris 

terSperamenr°'" stimulating and congenial to his own tastes and 
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American Painting 



Arthur Bowen DAVIES (1862-1928) 
Dancers 

Oil on canvas, 84x150 in. (1914/15) 
Ralph Harman Booth gift {27.158) 


Not until the famous Armory Show of 1 913 in New York was the 
American public confronted with the power and sometimes brutal 
beauty of abstract painting, already the major force in avant-garde 
European art for several years. The complacent circles of American 
art were astounded by the bold and vigorous art forms of Europe, 
which came to have a tremendous impact on American artists. A * 
striking example of this is found in the work of Davies, who was 
president of the Exhibition Committee for the Armory Show and also 
a member of a group of American painters dubbed "The Eight." 

Davies' early works established him as a fine painter of soft, 
nnist-filled landscapes inhabited by mesmerized maidens and 
mythological animals, recalling the gentle sentiment so fashionable 
in American painting during the late 1 9th century. Within two years 
of the Armory Show, however, Davies painted Dancers, which 
shows a new freedom and spirit in his exploration of form, rhythm, 
and color. In a skilful manner he adapted the cubist idiom to his own 
needs and created a composition of female figures in graceful dance 
movements devoid of sentiment and fantasy. This picture appeals 
directly to the senses and to remembered impressions of the dance. 
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American Painting 



John SLOAN (1871-1951) 

Wake of the Ferry, No. 1 

Oil on canvas, 26 x32 in., dated 1907 

Miss Amelia Elizabeth White gift {61.165) 


New York and its people, and the hustle and excitement of its everyday 
life, provided Sloan with an inexhaustible source of subject matter 
throughout his career. His painting technique, which is both 
vigorous and fluid, creates the perfect complement to the tempo 
and character of his subjects. 

Sloan's paintings do not appear to be radical or even unusual 

today; in fact, they are part of the strong and important tradition of 
realism and gerire in American painting. Yet Sloan's art was part of 
the artistic revolution which occurred in the first two decades of 
the 20th century. This peaceful rebellion was led by “The Eight" 

attention of Americans on the strength and 
validity of contemporary American art. 
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Mexican Painting 



Diego RIVERA (1886-1957) 

Detroit industry (details) 

Frescoes (27 panels) in Rivera Court, dated 1933 
Edsel B, Ford gift {33.10) 

In 1 931 Rivera was invited to create a series of frescoes for the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. The only stipulation made was that the 
murals must be concerned in some way with Detroit. Dr. William R. 
Valentiner,then director of the Institute, and Edsel B. Ford, the two 
men instrumental in bringing Rivera to Detroit, are shown at the 
extreme right of the south wall. The former holds a document stating, 
'These frescoes, painted between July 25, 1932, and March 13. 

1 933 ... are the gift to the City of Detroit of Mr. Edsel B. Ford, 
President of the Art Commission." Rivera selected as his theme the 
interrelationship of man, industry, and nature. Specifically he chose 
to emphasize the manufacture of the automobile, Detroit's most 
important product, but did not ignore other industries. 

Rivera s Medical Laboratory and Vaccination, the upper right 
north wall panel, has been attacked as a sacrilegious travesty of the 
Madonna and Child, but rather it is actually an intelligent, original, 
and poignant adaptation of a traditional theme to represent the very 
real humanity of Detroit's pharmaceutical industry. Appropriately, 
today such domestic animals as those sometimes depicted in the 
A/ar/V/r/furnish serum for medical purposes. 
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English Painting 



(John) Henry FUSELI (1741-1825) 

The Nightmare 

Oil on canvas, 40x50 in. (1781) 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence A. Fleischman and Mr. and Mrs. Bert L 
Smokier gift {55.5) 

The Nightmare summarizes a deep-veined aspect of Romanticism- 
the esthetic experience of the unusual and unexpected. To shock 
the observer into the full impact of the maiden s trauma, Fuseli (or 
Fusseli) compounded the horror of the scene by turning the demon 
to stare at the observer, as if to imply "you're next." In the shadows 
behind the bog fiend, the eyes of a night-mare burn through the 
darkness. (The ancient Teutonic word /77ar refers to a night devil- 
spirit.) A sensation in 1782 when it was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, London, this painting continues to intrigue not only art 
scholars but psychiatrists as well with its intimation of what may 
lurk in the subconscious. Fuseli himself remarked that dreams are 
one of the most unexplored regions of art." 

Fuseli s eccentric and potent imagination had its roots in 
Switzerland, where he was born and educated (Johann Heinrich 
Fussli). His home was a meeting place for an early romantic 
movement in criticism, whose quest for originality and freedom of 
self-expression focused on fantasy and emotion. 
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French Painting 



Antoine Jean GROS (1771-1835) 

The Battle of Aboukir 

Oil on canvas, 34 %x 54 i^ in. (c. 1805) 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb gift {49.337) 


Unlike Jacques Louis David, his master \A/ho plumbed Greek and 
Roman history for Inspiration, Gros dedicated himself to painting the 
great events and generals of the Napoleonic era. In 1805 Joachim 
Murat commissioned Gros to parnt Aboukir, following the example 
of Napoleon, depicted by Gros in ThePesthouse of Jaffa, it was to 
represent Murat's greatest military feat, his defeat of Mustapha 
Kuiei, Seraskier of Rumelia and commander of the Turkish army, 
at the Battle of Aboukir in Egypt on 25 July 1799, Thus, it would not 
only reflect honor on Murat but also on Napoleon, since Aboukir 
was the turning point in the war for North Africa. 

This work is a study for an enormous canvas shown at the Paris 
Salon of 1806 and now at Versailles, Including important details 
of the composition with only minor variations, it is fresher in color, 
and more vivid and emotionally intense, than the final life-size work. 

The relaxed, immediate, complex, and emotional style of 
Aboukir \e6. to heated controversy among critics, conditioned to 
the cool, carefully drawn images of David and Ingres. But It was 
Gros' bravura brushwork, vibrant facial expressions, and his intricate 
handling of a chaos of humanity in Aboukirthatvj^s taken up by 
the great French Romantic artists, Gdricault and Delacroix. 
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French Painting 



Eugene Louis Gabriel ISABEY (1804-1886) 

The Wreck 

Oil on canvas, 38x30 in., dated 1854 
Edward C. Walker gift {07.74) 

The 1/lYec/r conveys the quintessence of the Romantic movement 
which lasted in France from the fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. Romanticism doted on the heroic, 
emotional, exotic, fantastic, mysterious, threatening—the far away 
or long ago. It veered away from classicist adulation of line, 
sculpturesque modeling, and cool objectivity. Romantic artists 
stressed their involvement and personal reactions to life, and used 
colors and brushstrokes in a virtuoso manner that harbored the 
beginnings of art for art's sake. As painting outdoors and studying 
the effects of natural light gained importance, Isabey was one of the 
first French artists to liberate himself from the artificiality of the 
studio. 

In this painting Isabey handled paint tempestuously to recreate 
the dash of waves against rocks. He further intensified the action 
by leading the observer's eye In a counterclockwise sweep from 
turbulent sea to agitated and despairing humanity, and up into 
forbidding storm clouds. The Wreck is testimony to isabey's 
sensitivity to the moods of an era which fostered Romanticism and 
to one of its most intense aspects—anguished concern for man's 
alienation from the world of nature. 
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Charles Francois DAUBIGNY (1817-1878) 

Mills at Dordrecht 

Oil on canvas, 3314x5772 in., dated 1872 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Raymond Field gift {32.85) 

During his early years Daubigny sketched directly from nature yet 
completed his paintings indoors. Gradually he shifted his entire 
work outside. Thus Daubigny, along with other painters who had 
settled at Barbizon In Fontainebleau Forest during the 1840s, broke 
with the classic tradition of Poussin and Claude, who had 
assembled landscapes into a formula of perfection. 

Daubigny's aim in this new approach was fidelity to the 
vicissitudes of nature. In the 1850s Daubigny became especially 
absorbed with sky and water; in the 1860s he acquired a barge and 
converted it into a sort of floating studio. The riverbank scene came 
to dominate French landscape painting for several decades, chiefly 
through his influence. He spent September 1871 in Holland and 
painted the Meuse River and windmills at Dordrecht. The scene is 
bathed in late afternoon light on the brink of twilight. With broad 
brushwork, thick layers of rich dark or creamy paint, and perceptively 
placed accents of urtexpected colors, Daubigny evoked the 
ephemera! play of light that was to preoccupy the Impressionists 
and obsess Monet 
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French Painting 



Gustave COURBET (1819-1877) 

Bather Sleeping by a Brook 

Oil on canvas, 32x25>2 in., dated 1 845 

City purchase {27.202) 

Courbet, controversial and misunderstood in his own time, is today 
recognized as a giant of 19th century art. Adhering to neither the 
Classicism of Ingres northe Romanticism of Delacroix, he carved 
out his own path with an intense belief that artists should paint 
man's here and now, not his yesterdays. He aimed "to transcribe the 
manners, ideas, aspects of my own generation, as fully and as closely 
as I can." 

Bather Sleeping, done when he was 26, still shows a tinge of 
Romanticism—the trait of using a "sky hole" through a verdant 
•landscape. Contrary to the practice of the day, Courbet idealized 
neither man nor nature. His realistic nudes, often done from 
photographs, were abhorred by critics as "fat dappled cows." Yet 
gusty portrayals with the ungirdled naturalness of Bather Sleeping 
gradually brought into fashion a healthy, robust, perhaps sensual 
type of woman. A voluptuary who loved life, Courbet painted with 
vitality—with broad brisk brushwork and palette knife strokes—to 
create a wide range of textures within the paint itself. His exciting 
paint surfaces and unswerving search for the realities of life 
influenced generations of artists to come. 
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(Hilaire Germain) Edgar DEGAS (1834-1917) 
Violinist and Young Woman 
Oil on canvas, 1834x22 in. (c. 1870/72) 
Robert H. Tannahilf bequest [70.167) 


Degas was both a traditionalist and an innovator; his genius lay in 
his ability to impose a classically static order upon a scene of 
momentary action, simultaneously conveying a complex revelation 
of individual character. His precise drawing manifests his devotion 
to traditional values, while the momentary quality shows his persona! 
intellectual interpretation of Impressionist values. This double 
portrait was done when Degas had attained artistic maturity. 

The two individuals seem to have looked up momentarily from 
their tasks. Degas captures this instant and reinforces it. The 
costumes and background are briefly sketched, while great attention 
is paid to the faces and hands of the subjects. The hazy presentation 
of the man suggests the introspective nature of a musician and the 
clearer rendering of the woman implies she is more extroverted and 
worldly. Ratherthan use a central composition. Degas arranged 
the subjects along a tight asymmetrical line, in this way solving one 
of the problems of the multiple portrait—the maintenance of overall 
pictorial unity while dividing the attention of the viewer. His 
controlled composition and meticulous drawing enabled him to 
achieve this end. Thus in this painting we have an analytical clinical 
presentation of inner life in an arbitrarily selected fragment of time. 

5* ee color plate, page 20 
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French Painting 



Claude MONET (1840-1926) 

Gladioli 

Oil on canvas, in. (1873) 

City purchase {21.71) 

The contribution of the French Impressionists to the history of art 
was the pictorial intensification of visual sensation by the accurate 
rendition of brilliantly colored sunlight as it falls on objects and 
defines their forms. Between 1873 and 1878 Monet painted many 
canvases using broken strokes of complementary colors which 
became the hallmark of the style. His concern waste intensify the 
qualities of sunlightthrough carefully structured color combinations, 
as in this painting of his garden, done in the summer of 1873, when 
he was patiently developing the technique. It is saturated with the 
bright sunshine of a French summer. The primary intent of the artist 
was to depict the quality of this light by weaving together a fabric of 
contrasting colors, such as reds and greens, to recreate his garden 
in such a way as to heighten the impression of luminosity within 
the canvas. 

Monet claimed the quality he most desired was "instantaneity," 
achieved by creating the shimmer on the canvas evident in Gladioli. 

I ndividual strokes are blended in the eyes of the viewer, giving the 
scene greater sparkle and vibration than mixed pigments would have. 
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French Painting 



(Pierre) Auguste RENOIR (1841-191 9) 

Seated Bather 

Oi! on canvas, 45% X 35 in. (c. 1905) 

RobertH. TannahiUbequest {70.177) 

Renoir became dissatisfied with Impressionism because he believed 
it ignored the rudiments of drawing and composition. In 1882 he 
traveled to Rome, where he studied works by the old masters, 
particularly Raphael. From this sojourn came Renoir's mature style— 
his paintings began to reflect more classical values in both execution 
and choice of subject. He concentrated on intimate domestic scenes 
and painted many nudes. SeatedBatherls particularly important in 
that it shows all the fine qualities of Renoir's art during this period. 

Some traces of Impressionism remain, such as feathery 
brushstrokes and pastel colors, especially in the delicate pile of 
clothing at the side of the subject. However, the young woman is 
clearly rendered in sculpturesque volumes. Her body is given 
solidity and form with the adequate definition of each volume in 
space. Renoir uses light in a very controlled manner. No longer does 
it dissolve form, as it had forthe Impressionists; rather, it is used by 
the artistto create form. There is an intimacy and transitory quality 
about the scene which leads the viewer to assume the subject does 
not realize she is being observed. 
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French Painting 



Paul CEZANNE (1839-1906) 

Madame Cezanne 

Oi! on canvas, 39%x32 in. (1892) 

Robert H. Tannahillbequest {70.160) 

Cezanne's art was concerned with permanence and durability, 
classical qualities hefeltwere lacking in the transitory effects of light 
achieved by the Impressionists. He was not a psychological 
painter as this portraitof his wife—completed in 1 892 long after their 
romanticrelationship had ended—demonstrates. According to 
contemporary sources, M me Cezanne was a lively and high-spirited 
woman. These qualities cannot be seen here: rather, she is presented 
merely as an object in space. Cezanne used light, color, and form 
in a very personal manner. The modeling of objects—reduced to 
theirstructuralgeometriccomponents—is accomplished with 
planes of changing hues while a steady, even light covering the 
canvas conveys a static timeless quality. 
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French Painting 



Paul CEZANNE (1 839-1906) 

Three Skulls 

Oil on canvas, 13%x24 in. (c. 1900) 

Robert H. Tannahllf bequest (70.763) 

This haunting still life is the culmination of Cezanne's effortto 
renderthe17th century/77e/77e/7ro /77or/theme in a manner 
satisfactory to his contemplative, brooding nature. Numerous 
sketches and watercolors are closely related to the final painting, 
which reveals three skulls placed on a sharplytilting table in a 
fragile and vividly nervous composition. 

The tilted table is a recurrent motif in Cdzanne's still lifes, but 
nowhere does itso powerfully imply the instability of the objects it 
supports. The equilibrium of the various elements is retained by 
solidly planarformsand carefully balanced warm and cool light. 
The tension resulting from this delicate system of balanced forms 
establishes an intellectual drama matchingthe emotional power 
of the somewhat morbid subject. The resultant composition is 
infused with almost frightening immediacy. 

See color plate, page 21 
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Georges Pierre SEU RAT (1859-1 891) 

View of Le Crotoy from U pstream 
Oil on canvas, 27%x34% in. (1 889) 

Robert H. Tannahillbequest (70.7 83) 

The Post-Impressionists turned from the concentration on 
momentary visual sensations of the Impressionists to a more 
intellectual and rational basisforvisual phenomena. Seurat chose to 
take a highly theoretical course ratherthan the emotional or 
expressionist course to which his contemporaries like Van Gogh 
and Gauguin were drawn. The main thrust of Seurat's art was 
toward a reduction of color and form to a demonstrable scientific 
formula. Seurat called this method Divisionism, but we know ittoday 
as Pointillism. In its purestform it isthe juxtaposition of small points 
of unmixed prismatic colors in patterns of warm and cool hues. To 
integrate the frame with his work as a whole, Seurat painted it too. 

The most compelling aspect of View of Le Crotoy\s its internal 
radiance of light. Despite this intense light, the picture presents a 
sense of calm, classic beauty. The minute division of light into its 
formative colors in the spectrum merges in the eyes of the viewerto 
imparta sense of actual sea and beach sunshine. The carefully shaped 
and arranged buildings, and the graceful but tightly controlled curves 
of the beach, combine to present a rational and stable classical 
composition which is given nervous intensity by the shimmering 
nature of the light. 
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Dutch Painting 



Vincent van GOGH (1853-1 890) 

Bank of the Oise, Auvers 

Oil on canvas, 28%x 36% in. (1890) 

RobertH. Tannahillbequest (70.789) 

The large canvases saturated with emotion and glowing with color, 
which are Van Gogh's most popular works, were produced during 
the last two years of his life, particularly at Auvers in early 1 890. 
Typically, these paintings are writhing, explosive landscapes. 

However, on occasion.he seemed to have milder periods when 
hisemotions subsided and he was ableto produce works of a more 
picturesque nature. This picture is a fine representation of the latter, 
less numerous variety. 

It is a calm scene of Sunday boaters on a riverbank, surrounded 
by trees, with shimmering reflections in the water. Only the 
technique of execution revealsthe emotional intensity of the artist. 
Figures and objects are outlined with bold stripes of paint and the 
trees convey a brooding aspect. The paintisthickand heavy, 
accomplished with brush, palette knife, and forthe sail atthe left, 
possibly directly from the painttube. The flatness of the modeling, 
influenced by Japanese prints,works well with the heavy texture of 
the paint. Thefacelessness of the people and the intensity of the 
handling of the paint impart a suggestion of melancholy. 
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French Painting 



(Eugene Henri) Paul GAUGUIN (1848-1 903) 

Seif-Portrait 

Oil on canvas, 18%x1 5 in. (c. 1890) 

Robert H. TannahiUgift {69.306) 

Between 1889 and 1891 Gauguin was a mentor to the painters who 
adopted a mannercalled Synthetism, in many ways the artistic 
equivalent of the contemporary literary movement known as 
Symbolism, which stressed the romantic and exotic, perhaps in 
reaction to 19th century realism. These painters used loud colors, 
broad, flatforms, and heavy lines as boundary devices.This 
Se/APo/trs/f exemplifies Gauguin's artistic consciousness atthe 
time. 

The broad bands of yellow and green paint as well as the red 
and green shirtillustrate Gauguin's use of bold colorto create both 
space and emphasis.The Delacroix sketch atthe upperright reveals 
Gauguin's concept of his placeJn the French Romantictradition. 

The arcs in the sketch are integrated with his pose by the heavy 
bands of yellow and green. The boldness of his pose, the delicacy of 
his hand, and the sensitivity of his eyes suggest Gauguin's 
forceful, inquisitive, emotional nature. It is a vivid portrayal of the 
bohemian who has thrown off all traces of his once conventional 
'ife as a stockbroker. However, the romantic and emotional are the 
ost important elements in Gauguin's art, providing the solid basis 
this composition and insuring its success as an artistic experience. 
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Ashanti Sculpture 



Funerary Head 
Ghana, AshantiTribe 
Terracotta, H. 1 5 in. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Mennen Williams gift {66.514) 

Heads like this were used as coverson potsthat held a deceased 
person's remains and are the most important Ashanti sculptures. 
Unlike wooden masks and figures, always carved by men, clay 
sculptures were made by women, since making pottery was their 
work. Clay sculpture from Africa is relatively scarce because it is 
not a favorite medium and is extremely breakable. 

Although the human head here has been reduced to an almost 
flat plane and the features treated unrealistically, there is a decided 
aura of peace and tranquility, heightened by the beautiful 
relationship between the ovoid head and the ringed columnar neck 
on its simple base. 
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Bondoukou Mask 



Bedu Mask 

Ivory Coast Bondoukou Region 
Polychromed wood, H. 108% in. 

Founders Society purchase {64.108) 

Several differenttribes in the Bondoukou Region used this 
spectaculartype of mask. Its great height soared dramatically far 
above the wearer's head. 

It was used with a mate, and the two were worn during 
Decemberto drive sickness from the village and to prevent 
epidemics. Mothers would bring theirsickchildrentothe dances to 
be touched by the Bedudit\6 receive prayers for recovery. 

Many African masks are beautiful examples of what is now called 
abstract art and we can derive great satisfaction from the handsome 
proportions of geometrical shapes and decoration with thisfine 
specimen. 
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Guro Sculpture 



Standing Woman 

Ivory Coast Mande Sector, Guro Tribe 

Wood, H.20]4in. 

RobertH. TannahiUbequest (70.95) 

This statue of a sturdy young woman is probably unique. 

Complete figures are relatively rare among the sculptures of the 
Guro Tribe,andthefine sculptural quality as well as the size make 
this piece mostunusual. 

Strongly frontal and forcefully created, we sense a great strength 
and powerin this figure, which was carved for her veneration. It is 
not a portrait; the artist tried to create an object into which the 
spirit of the deceased could dwell and be approached by her 
family seeking benefits fora better life. 
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Ibo Mask 



Female Ghost Spirit Mask 
Nigeria, IboTribe 
Polychromed wood. H. 12 in. 

Robert H. TannahifI bequest (70.99) 


One of thetruly rare masks in the collection isthis magnificent 
example from the Onitsha-Awka area of Nigeria ; few African masks 
approach-such a realistic representation of the human face. 

It represents the spirit of a dead woman and was worn in a 
dance play by a member of a men's M mowo Society devoted to 
the worship of the dead.Traditionally.the men ofthetribes carved 
and wore all masks, including those representing the female. 


human oranimal. . u 

The relief carving and polychromy dramatically heighten the 
perfect proportions of the details within the oval shape. 
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French Painting 



Henri MATISSE (1 869-1 954) 

The Window 

Oil on canvas, 57!4x46 in. (1 91 6) 

City purchase {22.14) 

The Window's austere color range of green and rust, black and white, 
and its strongly geometric composition reflect the sobering influence 
of Cubism on Matisse who, in the 1 905 Paris Salon, had earned the 
label Fauve (wild beast) for his violently colored canvases. 

Itreflects his immediate domesticsurroundings—a room and 
balconyof his country house at Issy-les-Moulineaux. Inthesummer 
of 1916 Matisse wrote, in a letterto hisfriend Hans Purrmann in 
Germany, “Through the window of the living room one seesthe 
green of the garden and a blacktreetrunk, a basket of forget-me-nots, 
a garden chair, and a rug with a red design." The objects in the 
room have been simplified to create flat areas of controlled color. 

The curvilinear shapes of a bowl, table top, and balcony grille, and 
the intense zig-zag rhythm of the curtains enliven the composition. 
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Marsden HARTLEY (1 877-1943) 

Log Jam, Penobscot Bay 

Oil on canvas, 3078x41 in., dated 1940-41 

Robert H. Tannahif!gift {44.5) 

Hartley is important as a link between American and modern 
European painting. In 1 91 2 he went to Europe where he met 
Gertrude Stein and saw Cubist works at first hand; in Germany 
he associated with Der Blaue Reiter {Ihe Blue Rider) movement. 

In the 1920s he spent much of histimein Aix-en-Provence,studying 
as Cezanne did. In his book Adventures in Art (1 921) Hartley wrote 
about Cezanne's giftforselection and his ability to discard useless 
detail. In other writings Hartleystressed the truthfulness and 
objectivity of the painter; he had not the slightest interest in subject 
matter. Hartley also admiredtheartof the American Indian, with its 
abundance of contrasting values of black and white. All that he 
admired seems to jell in Lop^Js/T?. The strong black and white 
patterns and the dynamic placement of the logs demonstrate the 
straightforwardness Hartley admired. 
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German Painting 



Ernst Ludwig KIRCHNER (1880-1938) 

Alpine Landscape 

Oil on canvas, 4714x4714 in. (1 934) 

Curt Valentin gift in honor of William R. Valentiner (40.58) 

In 1905 several young German artists organized a group called 
DieBrucke (The Bridge) to revitalize German art; Kirchnerwas a 
founderand principal spokesman.Though there was always a strong 
tradition in Germany of emotional expression, the visual means oi Die 
Bruckewexe new. The strength and dissonance of theircolor,the 
simplified form and explosive movement of their work, somewhat 
derived from Gauguin and Van Gogh, gave new life to German 
painting, while Cubism provided a new vocabulary of sharp-edged 
planes and distortion. 

Kirchner's late Swiss landscapes are always charged with 
emotional content. At no time did he merely portray the scene at 
hdir\6. Alpine Landscape isfilled with tension. The colors—raw 
oranges, high-keyed blues and purples—bombard the spectator 
with nervous excitement. The slashing brushwork conveys a sense 
of turmoil and anxiety. Trees and cottages seem balanced 
precariously on mountains shifting beneath them. 
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Spanish Painting 



Pablo Ruizy PICASSO (1881—) 

Melancholy Woman 

Oil on canvas, 39% x 27% in. (1902) 

RobertH. TannahifIbequest {70.190) 

Picasso's life around 1900 was quite unsettled ; he moved from 
one place to another, and existence was a hard struggle. Atthis 
time his art often vividly reflected his own life and mood. In his 
Blue Period he portrayed human misery or loneliness in classical 
works manifesting his belief that art is born of sadness and suffering. 
Melancholy Woman is devoid of lively colors, like other works of 
the time, and is almost a monochrome of cool blues, exceptfor an 
occasional ghostly oxide green. Picasso probably chose blue as his 
dominant colorfor its negative value and other-worldly symbolism. 

The subject bends her head in despair and stares blankly at 
nothing ;the background is minimal, leaving only the colorto create 
the desired atmosphere. Atthis time Picasso's models were social 
outcasts: beggars, prostitutes, or mental cases. It is clearthat his 
compassion forsuffering humanity was particularly intense in his 
Blue Period paintings. 
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Pab[o Ruizy PICASSO (1881—) 

Manuel Pallares 

Oil on canvas, 26%x1914 in. (1909) 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford II gift {62.126) 

Les Demoiselles d’Avignon (1 907) marks a major stylistic change 
for Picasso and 20th century art. He and otheryoung artists in Paris 
became aware of abstractforms in African sculpture and began an 
intellectual analysis of visual experience. From this grew a new 
order which waste become Cubism.This portrait is a reaffirmation of 
Picasso's faith in these studies. The analysis of form in terms of loosely 
geometric facets and shapes strengthens the image, ratherthan 
dissolving it into patterns, and lends characterto the sitter. The vigor 
with which the figure has been constructed and the brisk application 
of paint give life to the painting, despite its limited palette. The 
Spanish inscription reads (translated): "To my dearest friend 
Pallares/Regardsfrom yourfriend Picasso." 
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American Painting 



Charles SHEELER (1883-1965) 

Home, Sweet Home 

Oil on canvas, 36 x 29 in., dated 1 931 

Robert H. Tannahillgift (45.455) 

Sheeler's experience as a photographer had a major impact on his 
painting. The values of black, white, and grays in photography 
influenced him to use muted tonal grays, tans, and blues, making 
colorsecondaryto composition. His photographic experience also 
trained his eye to notice rhythmic patterns, such as those created 
by the rugs and the shadow of the chair in Home, S weetHome. 

Even the semi-bird's-eye view seems to be influenced by the 
camera. The subject matter of/7o/77e, Sweet Home reflects Sheeler's 
interest inthe design qualities of Shakerfurniture, which he had 
begun to collect in 1918; the theme itself reflects the realist mood, 

widespread during the great depression,which stressed the 
American scene. 
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American Painting 



Charles DEMUTH (1883-1935) 

Buildings Abstraction, Lancaster 

Oi! oncanvas,27y8x23%in. (1931) 

Founders Society purchase {54.118) 

Demuth was the first American to paint in the style of Cubist 
Realism. Beforethe great Armory Show of 1913 American painters 
interested in artistic currents in Europe gathered around the 
photographer Alfred Stieglitz at his New Yorl<"Gallery 291 " Demuth 
was a member of the "291" group, and along with such painters as 
Sheelerand Georgia O'Keeffe, was concerned to translate European 
developments into an American idiom. Unlike most European 
Cubists, Demuth used cubist principles of organized space to paint 
realisticsubjects. 

By abstracting to the essential shapes of watertowers and 
building facades, and simplifying the patterns of light and shade, 
Demuth emphasized the importance of the play of color shapes, 
across the canvas without regard forthe solidity of specific objects. 

H e started as a watercolorist and the thin, smooth, opaque quality 
of his color in Buildings Abstraction indicates thatthat experience 
influenced his developmentin othermedia. 
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Italian Painting 



Amedeo MODIGLIANI (1 884-1920) 

Young Man with a Cap 

Oil on canvas, 24x14% in. 

RobertH. Tannahillbequest {70.185) 

Modigliani was one of the great mannerist portrait painters to 
emerge attheturn of the century. Like great caricature, his 
portraits convey a sure impression of the sitter's personality with a 
minimum of detail. They have his characteristically elongated linear 
features, flat oval eyes, and distorted hands and necks. The sources 
of Modigliani's style can be found in African art, in works by 
Brancusi andthe Cubists, also working in Paris, and inthe 
graceful sculpture of Wilhelm Lehmbruck. Young Man with a Cap 
was probably done after 1 918, when Modigliani abandoned his 
more angular style, characterized by somber color, for a softer, fuller 
conception of form, and more transparent color. 
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American Painting 



Morgan RUSSELL (1 886-1953) 

Baroque Synchromy No. 11 

Oil on canvas, 20x24 in. (1920) 

Theodore Racossin gift {58.3) 

Russell—along with Stanton Macdonald-Wright, Patrick Henry 
Bruce, and others—played a key role in the early development of 
abstract art. Synchromism, which means "with color," was the first 
movement in the history of American artto have a program, a 
formulated esthetic, and a manifesto. A Synchromist painting refers 
to nothing beyond what the artist has put down on the canvas itself. 

Russell studied the scientific colortheories of Chevreul, Rood, 
and others, which hinge on the dynamic movement of color 
generated by simultaneous contrasts. His use of harmonious 
elements from the colorwheel is in many ways analogous to 
musical composition, alluded to by Russell himself when he said 
his paintings "orchestrate themselves." Baroque Synchromy No. 11 
exemplifies RusselTs own general description of his work as "a 
piece of expression [created] solely by means of color and the way it 
is put down ... the effect of the whole... constructed with volumes 
of color." 
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Spanish Painting 



JoanMlRO (1893—) 

Self-Portrait 1! 

Oil on canvas, 51 x77 in., dated 1938 
W. Hawkins Ferry gift (66.66) 

The sources for Mir6's work are many and diverse. As a child he was 
attracted to the Romanesque frescoes in churches near his Catalan 
home, noteworthy forthe literal flatness of their surface. As a 
young painter, he was attracted to Cubism, but the flatter and more 
complete abstractions of Kandinsky quickly influenced him. In 1924 
the first Surrealist Manifesto was issued by Andr6 Breton ; Miro 
combined the spontaneity and automatism of Surrealism with his 
own flat, abstract images, but was never interested in the literary and 
illustrative brand of strangenessfound inthe workof so many other 
Surrealists. 

Seif-Portrait I! isthe extension of an earlier graphic, 

Self-Portrait( (Auto-Portrait much more literal portrait, and 
belongs to a series of works, mostly quite small, done on burlap. The 
coarse fabric shows through the paint, integrating completely the 
image with the picture plane. The typical black background is a 
traditional Spanish technique to give colors a sharperfocus. All 
that seems to remain of At/ro-Aorrra/r/are two flaming eyes, enlarged 
and abstracted. 
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American Painting 



Stuart DAVIS (1894-1964) 

Standard Brand 

Oil on canvas, 60x46 in. (1961) 

Founders Society purchase [63 .7 56) 

Influenced by Van Gogh and Gauguin, Davis becamea modernist 
with astrong sense of flat color and a feeling for dynamic color 
cor(\b\mX\or\s. Standard Brand, one of his last three works, plays 
with contemporary man's involvement with media. It brings together 
the cereal boxes and neon signs of American culture in a 
multi-colored layout, close in effectto the bombardment of 
commercial advertising. The strong influence of jazz on Davis is 
extended onto the canvas with the rhythm and harmony of his 
colors. He draws usto his painting not to read words, but 
emotionally to experiencethem as symbols in color planes and 
spatial relationships. Davis held that his aim was to strip a subject 
down to the real physical source of its stimulus. 

See color plate, page 22 
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English Sculpture 



Henry MOORE (1898—) 

Reclining Figure 
Wood,37x79x30in. (1939) 

D. M. Ferry Jn Trustee Corporation gift {65.108) 

Moore himself hasstated this this Reclining Figure made a 
significant breakthrough in his use of the hole as a central motif. 

It became an integral part of the overall design. By driving holes 
through an elmwood tree trunk Moore made the entire body into 
arm-like and leg-like units, solving the disunity problem of heavy 
trunk and spindly limbs. Holes are used ambiguously as both space 
and form. The two holes through the chest of the figure are both 
the spaces between torso and limbs and a woman's breasts. 
Reclining Figure, true to the material it is carved from, exploits all 
the rich, sinuous qualities already inherent in wood. Creating as he 
carved, Moore allowed the form to emerge naturally, almost by 
itself. Sources for his art can be found in Cubism, African art, and 
Surrealism. Also, \\\s Reclining Figure senes on classical 

Mediterranean sculpture and Michelangelo s Medicitombs. 
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American Sculpture 



Alexander CALDER (1898—) 

The X and its Tails 

Steel plate, 120x 120x 144 in., dated 1967 
W. Hawkins Ferry gift {67.113) 

In the early thirties Calder departed from his representational mode 
of expression and began to make stabiles before investigating motion 
with his mobiles. In the following decades he was led to a fuller 
appreciation ofthe relationship between movement and repose. 
Mobile and stabile reached maturity asthey became extensions or 
related functions of each other. Calder's recent stabiles have two 
principal directions, onetoward architecture, anothertoward Dada 
fantasy. Their monumental scale imparts a new vitality. The use of 
black effects a clarity of line and allows architectural features—bolts 
and bracings—^to assertthemselves. Enclosed spaces become negative 
masses and part ofthe sculptural concept. The X and its Tails, 
was commissioned by the donor, is abstract, although its title may 
recall an objective image. In the humorous interplay between the 
awkward and the graceful, as in a Miro, Calder gives us his 
fantastical quality and unique character. 
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American Paintin 



Mark ROTHKO (1903-1970) 

Orange Brown 

Oil on canvas, 8914x70 in. (1963) 

Founders Society purchase, W. Hawkins Ferry Fund {65.8) 

Coming to artfrom a background of humanist and social concern, 
Rothko was always interested in painting as a means of expressing 
fundamental human values, ratherthan as a formalistic approach to 

traditionalintellectual problems. Thus, while other painters were 
concernedwithsuchformal problems asthe relationship between 

colors, Rothko remained dedicated to the conception of color as an 
affective value. 

Rectangles provided an armature for expression that Rothko 
used over and over again, giving him more control than the freer, 
floating forms of his Surrealistic watercolors of 1935-36. Divorced 
from representation,the rectangle provides the means of focusing 
the attention of the viewer on color itself, ratherthan on any form 
color could be used to define. The large scale of Rothko's paintings 
makes it i mpossible for the eye to take in the entire surface at once. 
There is no way that one can break down the elements of the picture 
and deal with them separated from the whole. Orange Brown 
impresses the viewer with a soft, warm feeling retained as a lasting 
after-image. 

See color plate, page 23 
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American Painting 



Clyfford STILL (1 904—) 

Painting—1951 

Oil on canvas, 93%x75% in. (1951) 

Founders Society purchase, W. Hawkins Ferry Fund {65.3 7 0) 

Afterexamining and mastering such movements as Dada and 
Surrealism, Bauhaus and Cubism, Still rejected the European tradition. 
He wanted a painting vocabulary to express integration of freedom 
and comprehension. Still moved awayfrom the action technique of 
Abstract Expressionism, or "reaction" painting as he calls it, 
searching for a subject and a style more elevating and more 
controlled, at times seemingly based on Monet's great Rouen 
Cathedral series. 

Still'sworkis large in scaleand highly simplified in vocabulary. 

His freeform style is notan attemptto establish an image but rather 
an environment, and his concern is with limitless space, seen 
through color, which moves overthe surface of the canvas. In 
Painting—1951 a large black area moves upward, with lethargy and 
yet elasticity. There is an electric downward movement in a thread of 
j red.There will bean eventual fusion, it seems, of all color into the 

black. As Still says, "1 never wanted colorto be color. I never 
wanted texture to be texture, orimagesto become shapes. I vyanted 
them all to fuse into a living spirit." 
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American Sculptur 



David SMITH (1906-1965) 

Cubi I 

Stainless steel, H. 124 in. (1963) 

Founders Society purchase (66.36) 

Smith brought vitality and innovation to modern American 
sculpture. His friend Robert Motherwell once described him "as 
delicate as Vivaldi and as strong as a Mack truck." It isthis peculiar 
duality of Smith's personality that is resolved so eloquently in his 
sculpture and that Ct/b/7 exploits by delicately balancing heavy 
masses of burnished stainless steel. The strongly three-dimensional 
Ct/b/series was begun in 1963 with this piece, now generally 
acknowledged to be the culminating achievement of his career. 

Smith preferred to work in series, taking a problem and, through a 
variety of individual pieces,examining itfrom all possible perspectives 
He had greatfeeling for his materials and the inherent qualities of 
the metals he used were exploited to theirfull expressive 
potentiatility. He was particularly fond of stainless steel because it 
reflected light and involved the piece with its environment. In 
writing about his own work. Smith often stressed the importance of 
an imagery which seemed to deny the substantiality of his work. 

He was concerned with "dream images, eidetic images, vivid and 
recallable." For Smith each piece should contain nothing not already 
known to the viewer—"I wantyou to travel, by perception, the path 
I traveled in creating." 
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American Sculpture 



John CHAMBERLAIN (1927—) 

Coo Wha Zee 

Welded auto metaL H. 75 in. (1960/65) 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Brooks Barron gift {65.76) 

Chamberlain's early work with auto parts lies somewhere between 
the Abstract Expressionism of the mid-1950s and the Objectivism 
of the 1960s. Hisworkgrows outof a cubisttradition in sculpture 
but shares an alliance with aspects of "Pop" art. The sculptor Hassam 
once told him/'Keep it light." This fragile, wind swept quality is 
basic to much of his work. His primary concern is with the formal 
relationships offlatness, volume, void, space, and color. Coo Wha Zee. 
doneinthe^arly 1960s, is made of welded auto metal. By bending 
and cutting "found" pieces, Chamberlain created sharp jutting edges, 
concave and convex, painted and rusted elements, falling into 
seemingly chance combinations. The spatial nature of this piece is 
similarto Baroque sculpture,for it implies explosive motion. At first 
impression Chamberlain's work is almost humorous, but upon deeper 
reflection. Coo WhaZee has a deadly realism and a high degree of 
formality. 
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American Painting 




Morris LOUIS (Bernstein) (1912-1 962) 

Alpha Gamma 

Acrylicon canvas, 105x 145 in. (1961) 

Founders Society purchase, Dexter M. Ferry Jr. Fund {67.50) 

Louis' art is a fusion of the polarities in the New York School of 
the 1950s. On one hand, his paintings depend on a wholism of space, 
invalidating any attempts to isolate them into definable parts, related 
to Rothko's and Newman's search for a substitute for Cubist space. 
Onthe other hand, equally importantto Louis was Pollock's 
risk-filled technique, partly dependent on chance and partly 
controlled, derived from Surrealism. Butthe most important and 
exciting aspect of any Louis painting is his vivid, innovative, and 
amazingly beautiful use of co\ot. Alpha Gamma belongs to a series 
named by \\\s6ee\et Unfudeds. In all these paintings Louis poured 
rivulets of color diagonally downward from the edges of unstretched 
canvases, leaving large voids of blank canvas in the middle. Louis 
himself said this series was his most ambitious. 
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American Painting 



AndyWARHOL(1930—) 

Double Self-Portrait 

Acrylic and silkscreen enamel on canvas, ea.12x12 in. (1967) 
Founders Society Friends of Modern Art gift {68.292) 

With a background in commercial art,Warhorsartis highly 
conceptual, taking the writings of John Cage, in particular, as an 
ideational point of departure. The content of his images closely ties 
his "Pop"artto Dada, while the straightforward method of 
presentation exhibits similarity to "Minimalist" art. Warhol uses a 
silkscreen process, allowing forthe mass replication of his images. 
In fact, believing that anyone can paint as well as he does, Warhol 
often allows assistants to screen paint on the canvas. His primary 
concern is with the image itself. Warhol wants "to become a 
machine," hencethe mass produced quality of his art.Doubie 
Self-Portrait, by reproducing the same image twice, reminds us that 
art need not be either original or unique to be valid. By calling 
attention to Warhol himself, it might remind usthathis public image 
is an important part of the art he creates. 
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German Engraving 



AlbrechtDUERER (1471-1528) 

Adam and Eve 

Engraving, 9%x7/4 in., dated 1504 
Bequest in memory of Ha! H. Smith (62.67) 

In the art of northern Europe in the first half of the 16th century the 
graphic arts played a leading role. Durer, of course, dominatesthis 
period both as an engraverand a creator of woodcuts. The 
representation of the Fall of Man was ideally suited to his interest in 
achieving the Renaissance ideal of the perfectly proportioned nude 
body. The rendering of the textures and forms of the profusion of 
plant and animal life in the Garden of Eden offered an opportunity 
for Durerto exercise his virtuosity with the engraver's burin. The 
result is a graphic masterpiece—^the intricate and miraculous detail 
not outweighing the clarity and strength of the composition. This 
fine impression was once in the collection of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and bears his stamp, lower left. 
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Italian Drawing 



MICHELANGELO Buonarroti (1475-1564) 

Various Studies 

Black chalk, pen and ink, 14% x 10 in. (c. 1 508) 

City purchase {27.2) 

Afine example of how a drawing can give us an insight into the 
creation of a work of art is this working sheet of sketches for one of 
the most influential and truly monumental creations in the history 
of art. As various scholars have pointed out, the pen and inksketch 
on the recto represents an intermediate stage between the artist's 
original concept and the final decorative scheme for the Sistine Ceiling 
atthe Vatican. There is a similarsheetinthe British Museum which, 
like our drawing, shows that .Michelangelo first considered a vertical 
scheme, with the side walls of the chapel prolonged upward, in 
contrast to the final plan, where horizontal scenes acrossthe 
length of the ceiling are emphasized. Both the Detroit and British 
Museum drawings have been dated 1 508.The forearm and hand, 
added later in the lower part of the drawing, are studies for 
Adam's left arm in the Creation scene. 
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Italian Woodcut 



UGO da Carpi (c. 1470/80-1 532) 

Diogenes (after Parmigianino) 

Chiaroscuro woodcut 1814x13% in. (c. 1 525/30) 

Mrs. James E. Scr/pps gift {09.1 -S.242) 

In 1 51 6 Ugo da Carpi petitioned the Venetian Senate for a patent 
claiming hewasthe inventor of a special technique of creating prints 
in color,the chiaroscuro woodcut. Hisfirstchiaroscuros resembled 
those created by German printmakers with their use of a key block, 
usually printed in black, setting the design, and the addition of two 
or more blocks in shades of one color. Gradually, however, Ugo's 
prints became more painterly. The image was builtup in shades of 
one color; only when all the blocks were printed was the composition 
revealed. After 1 51 5 Ugo worked in Rome, creating prints based on 
the compositions of such masters as Raphael (1483-1 520) and 
Parmigianino (1503-40).This handsome woodcut, printed from 
four blocks in shades of green, is Ugo's most celebrated print. The 
pluckedfowl inthe background is an allusion to Diogenes' mockery 
of Plato's definition of man as a biped withoutfeathers. 
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Italian Etching 



Federico BAROCCI (c. 1 530-c. 1 61 5) 

The Annunciation 

Etching, 17%x1 2% in. 

Mrs. James E. Scrippsgift {09.1 -S.76) 

Etching was first developed in the 16th century. The Hopfer brothers, 
who worked in Augsburg in the early part of the century, are usually 
credited with making the first etchings. It was not until the 17th 
century, however,thatthe process was usedto any great extent. 
Barocci,also known as Federigo Baroccio and oneofthefewl 6th 
century artiststo use the new medium in an original manner, created 
this beautiful >4/7/7t//7c/ar/o/7. the composition of which is closely 
related to his painting ofthe same subject of 1 582-84, now in the 
Vatican. Notable in this print is his useof dotted work as well as 
lineto produce individual textures and delicate tones.The view 
through the windowshowsthe Ducal Palace at Urbino, the artist's 
native city. 
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French Drawing 



Jacques CALLOT (1 592-1635) 

Admiral Inghirami Presenting Turkish Prisonersto 
Ferdinand I of Tuscany 

Black chalk and brown wash, 7%x i 2 in. (c. 161 5) 

John S. Newberry bequest (65.137) 

In 161 5 Callot was commissioned by Cosimo II de' Medici, grand 
duke ofTuscany,to create a set of engravings commemorating 
great events in the reign of his father. This drawing probably 
represents a design which was not used, as the episode it depicts is 
not in the printed series, although there are other scenes with 
similar figures of Turks. A variant sketch is in the Uffizi, Florence. 

Both sketches demonstrate how Callot worked out his compositions, 
notable fortheir clarity and logic—a supple use of the brush in wash 
areas combined with a fluid dynamic line in black chalk to translate 
the effects of light and to establish the succession of receding planes. 
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Dutch Etching 



REMBRANDT Harmenszvan Rijn (1606-1669) 

The Descent from the Cross by Torchlight 

Etching and drypoint in. (1654) 

Founders Society purchase, Charles L. Freer Fund (38.33) 

Rennbrandttowers above all other etchers of his century, indeed of 
any century, in power of expression and range of subject matter. As 
in this etching, he achieved areas of rich vibrant black, filled with 
life and air. He often experimented with various ways of wiping the 
plate, varying the amount of ink left on its surface. In some 
impressions of this etching the contrast of light and dark areas is 
sharply defined, the mood dramatic and tense. This impression, 
however, has a softer, gray tone in the highlights. The atmosphere 
is thus moresubduedand somber, emphasizing the poignancy ofthe 
scene. 
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English Drawin 



(John) Henry FUSELI (1741-1825) 

Roland at Roncesvalles (c. 1 800/10) 

Pen and ink, brown and gray washes, and white, 22%^27 in. 
John S, Ne wberry gift (56.48) 


Roland, an officer in Charlemagne's army, is summoning aid from 
the emperor and his troops, seen in the far distance, against an attack 
by the Saracen army. The powerful muscular nude figure of Roland 
brings to mind the work of Michelangelo, whom Fuseli admired and 
closely studied. The dramatic diagonal position of the figure and the 
swelling curvilinearforms are expressive of the urgency of the scene. 
It is related that so greatwas Roland's effortin achieving a blast 
which could be heard eight leagues away thatthe horn split apart 
and he died, the veins in his neck having burst. 
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Spanish Etching 



Francisco Josede GOYAy Lucientes (1746-1 828) 

Andarse por las Ramas 

Etching, aquatint and drypoint, 3% in. (1810/15) 

Founders Society purchase, John S. Newberry Fund (69.792) 

Variations of the engraving and etching media were developed in the 
1 8th century in a search for the means to create areas of tone. 

Jean Baptiste LePrince (1734-81) isusually credited with the 
discovery of the aquatint process about 1768. Atthe end of the 
century Goya used aquatint in combination with etched lines to 
create virtuoso compositions with dramatic contrasts of light and 
shade. This print is no. 3 of 1 8 plates of Los Proverbios (Disparates or 
Follies).executed 1 810-15. but not published until 1864. The exact 
meaning of many of these plates has become obscure, but their 
images retain their compelling power. The title of this one may be 
translated as "to go amongst the branches" (i.e.,to talkthrough one's 
hat). It is also referred to as Disparte Ridicuh (RidiculousFoliy ). 
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Jean Auguste Dominique INGRES (1780-1 867) 

Pierre Arnouid Espiaud, M.D. 

Pencil,7y8x5%in.(c.1815) 

John S. Newberry bequest {65.155) 

This drawing was made in Rome and portrays a young doctor who 
was personal physician to Princess Pauline Borghese, sister of 
Napoleon. Ingresemployed the graphite pencil with great delicacy 
and softness, particularly in the area of the face, to create a 
sensitive portraitof a personable young man. Although this is 
undoubtedly a rejected version (a line drawn diagonally across the 
sheet has been carefully erased), it is a more sympathetic and 
appealing workthan a larger elaborate drawing of the same subject, 
dated 1816, and once in the Bayard collection. 
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Honor© DAUMIER (1808-1 879) 

The Legislative Belly 

Lithograph, 1 V^x17^^ in. (1834) 

City purchase (21.116) 

During his long artistic career, which extended over half a century, 
Daumier produced more than 4,000 lithographs. Throughthis 
medium he became a celebrated and popularcommentatoronthe 
foiblesand customs of histime. Hisfirst important lithographs were 
political satires. They were executed in 1832-35, when he was 
employed by Charles Philipon, editor of the journals Z.a Caricature 
and Le Charivari. Philipon's publications mercilessly lampooned the 
government of Louis Philippe. To help pay the heavy fines imposed 
on him because of this policy, Philipon asked his artiststo contribute 
caricatures of large format which were published and sold underthe 
title, Dessin del'association mensuelle. Daumier contributed five 
lithographs, four of which have survived. They are considered among 
his master prints. Le Ventre I4gislatif (The Legislative Belly) satirizes 
the supporters of the king, members of the Moderate Party, seated in 
thetiered benches of the Chambre des D^put^s.The sculptural 
character of the drawing inthis lithograph reminds us that many of 
Daumier's contemporaries compared his draftsmanship to that of 
Michelangelo.This impression is a rare one withoutthe centerfold. 
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French Etch 



Edouard MANET (1832-1883) 

The Dead Christ with Angels 

Etching and aquatint 1 2%xi 1 in. (1866/67) 

Founders Society purchase {70.588) 

Outstanding in the Institute's superb collection of Manet prints is 
this impression of Christ with Angels, one of two known proofs of 
the first state of three. It is related to an oil painting in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and a watercolor in the Louvre. The 
print particularly in this state, has a shining, ghostly quality which 
imparts a miraculous aura to an unconventional "corpse painted ir 
full daylight with freedom and vigor... and ... angels ... which 
have such a sweet and elegant strangeness" (Zola). Although his 
total graphic oeuvre is not large, Manet occupies an important 
place in the history of printmaking. His prints are freely drawn with 
a new verve and dashing use of heavy blacks not previously know 
in the media. 
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French Drawing 



(Hilaire Germain) Edgar DEGAS (1 834—1 917) 

Ballet Dancer Adjusting her Costume 

Pencil and white on pink paper, 1 0% in. (1872/73) 

John S. Newberry bequest {65.145) 

In the Institute's collection is a distinguished group of drawings 
by Degas, ranging from an early copy of a figure in Marcantonio s 
engraving after Michelangelo's lost Battle of Cascina, to a charcoal 
study of a woman in her bath, datable around 1900. 

This drawing of a ballerina is a study for a figure in an oil painting 
in the Louvre, The Dancing Class. One of many works depicting 
dancers when not performing, it typifies Degas' grasp of the 
off-guard gesture, the less than glamorous image in which popular 
myth would place these creatures. What especially delights us 
here are the rapid, fluid strokes suggesting the lightness of the skirt, 
the deft heightening with white to convey the sheen of satin, the 
lively alterations of the leg positions, and the very color of the paper 
on which the figure is drawn. 
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French Drawing 



Henri MATISSE (1869-1954) 

The Plumed Hat 

Pencil, 20%x14% in., dated 1919 

John S. Newberry bequest {65.162) 

Matisse made many drawings and several paintings of his model 
Antoinette wearing this hat, which he himself fashioned with a 
straw foundation, feathers, and black ribbon. This drawing, with 
its richness of texture and form, reflects the increased opulence of 
his style in the years 1 917-20. At this time Matisse's art, like that 
of many of his contemporaries, Picasso in particular, was undergoing 
a period of reaction against abstraction. Courbet and Corot, as well 
as Ingres and Delacroix, were being studied anew, and there was 
a return to the discipline of traditional draftsmanship, as this drawing 
testifies. 
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Spanish Drypoint 



Pablo Ruizy PICASSO (1881—) 

The Bath 

Drypoint, 11 % in., dated 1905 
Robert H. TannahiU bequest (70.338) 

The Institute has fine examples of works in all the print media 
Picasso has used—intaglios, lithographs, and relief cuts. In the 
spring of 1904 Picasso moved into a studio in the heart of 
Montmartre in an old building nicknamed bateau-la voir. Among the 
artists, poets, and sculptors who gathered there (known as la bande 
Picasso) was Guillaume Apollinaire, to whom this impression of 
The Bath is inscribed. Riccardo Canals, a Spanish etcher, was also 
in the group, and instructed Picasso in the technique of etching. 
Only a very small edition was printed of the etchings and drypoints 
Picasso created at this time (1904-1905). In 1913 the dealer 
Ambroise Vollard bought the plates, had them steel-faced and 
printed in a large edition under the title, les Saltimbanques (Circus 
People). This impression is from the rare early edition, before the 
steel-facing, printed by Delatre on Arches paper. 
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American Watercolor 



John MARIN (1870-1953) 

New Mexican Landscape, Near Taos 

Watercolor, 13%x1 8% in., dated 1930 
Robert H. Tannahl/I bequest {70.262) 

Marin spent two summers in Taos (1929-30), during which time 
he made nearly a hundred watercolors. Here, we can see how 
sensitively Marin captured the characteristic features and mood 
of a landscape without resorting to realistic reporting. The single 
element of color establishes the locale immediately. Brick reds, 
greenish blues, and yellows predominate. Color and form combine 
to create an atmosphere of warmth and vigor and a sense of a 
primeval force emanating from the jagged forms of the mountains. 
Marin devised a sort of expressionistic stenography in many of his 
watercolors. Here it takes the form of calligraphic strokes of opaque 
turquoise blue, shaped like an Indian symbol or in a series of thick 
dots. 
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Swiss Watercolor 



Paul KLEE (1879-1940) 

In the Cave 

Watercolor, 12y8x18 in., dated 1929 
Robert H. Tannahill bequest {70.340) 

One of the most fertile imaginations in art history, combined with a 
most sensitive feeling for color and composition, belonged to Klee. 
This delightful painting shows two figures emerging from a tunnel¬ 
like background of reds shaded in purple and orange. They seem to 
be groping their way toward the light and with their strange angular 
physiognomies could be interpreted in several ways. Are they 
Martian creatures from another planet, with outlandishly formed 
organs of sensory perception, who are emerging from a prehistoric 
cave? Works by Klee challenge our powers of interpretation and 
defy classification. 
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German Woodcut 



Erich H ECKEL (1883-1970) 

Die Brucke Exhibition Poster 

Woodcut 33x231^ in., dated 1908 

Founders Society Drawing and Print Club gift (69.298) 


This poster printed in red on green paper was created by the artist 
for the exhibition in 1908 of works by Die Brucke artists at the 
Dresden gallery of Emil Richter. It Is not only a rare document of the 
early history of German Expressionism but also a compelling work 
of art. 

Of all the printmaking techniques, the woodcut is the most 
easily produced for its tools (knives or gouges) and materials (wood 
planks or blocks) are readily available and impressions can be made 
without the use of a press. It proved to be one of the most effective 
media for realizing Die Brucke objectives—spontaneity, a direct 
instinctive approach to artistic creation, and the projection of 
subjective emotions. 
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French Collage 



Jean DUBUFFET (1901—) 

The Foot of the Wall 

Paper collage with brush and ink, 29%x22)i in., dated 1 955 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Winston gift {56.267) 

This assemblage is typical of Dubuffefs discoveries and 
experimentations of the 1 950s. It Is composed of bits of inked images 
cut out from larger sheets, arranged and glued together. The 
Institute owns a lithograph. Landscape with FoliageAtom his 1953 
Series,\Nh\oh is closely related in technique to The foot of the Wall; 
both are especially characteristic of Dubuffet's genial blend of 
poetry and naturalism. His favored subjects of this period are 
suggested in his description of Vence, where he created these 
works: "The grasses and tiny plants growing along the roadside, 
the roads themselves, and the foot of walls, then the gardens, and 
soil rich in humus, covered with twigs and decayed leaves with their 
very complex textures, and finally stony mountain soil overgrown 
with small vegetation—wild thyme, moss and lichens .. 
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American Lithograph 



Robert RAUSCHENBERG (1925—) 

Drizzle 

Color lithograph with embossing, 53x301^ in., dated 1968 
Founders Society purchase. Elliott T. Slocum Fund {68.141) 

Drizzle is one of three master lithographs (with Gamble and 
Waterstop) created in 1 967 at Tatyana Grosman's Universal Limited 
Art Editions Workshop. In these prints images cut from new 
magazine pages were transferred directly on the stone by brushing 
them with a solvent (lithotine, turpentine, or lighter fluid) and then 
passing the stone through the press. (The transfer was also 
accomplished, withoutthe use of a press, by rubbing with a pencil.) 
Three stones—brown, black, and blue—were employed Drizzle. 
as well as an embossed plate forthe watch image. 

Despite the mundane subject matter and its Pop Art 
connotations, this lithograph is a poetic print, comparable to a 
Symbolist work with its superimposed, blurred, ambiguous images, 
and delicate colors of blue, maroon, and gray. 
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information 


Museum hours are 9 :30 a.m—5:30 p.m., Tuesday through Sunday. 
Closed Monday and holidays. Information desks at public entrances 
(Woodward and Farnsworth) provide general information and 
assistance to visitors. Maps, pamphlets, calendars of events, and 
permission forms for sketching and photography are available. The 
office entrance is on Kirby (open 9 a.m.—5 p.m., Monday through 
Friday). Auditorium and service entrances are on John R. 

exhibitions 

The Founders Society and the Arts Commission, either separately 
or jointly, sponsor many traveling exhibitions, as well as temporary 
exhibitions organized by members of the staff. Outstanding among 
the latter in the past decade were: Flanders in the Fifteenth Century 
(1 ^m). Art in Italy 1600-1700 (1965), The Peale Family (1967), 
and Romantic Art in Britain (1 968). 

art research library 

The primary purpose of the library is to document the museum's 
colJections. It maintains monographs on art and artists, files of 
international art periodicals, museum publications, auction sales 
records, clippings and photographs, and a slide rental collection. 

The library is open by permission or appointment to scholars and 
graduate students in art history or the humanities, and assists general 
patrons to identify works of art, 9 a.m.-B p.m, Monday through 
Friday (Kirby entrance). 

graphic arts department 

The Graphic Arts Study Room is open to the public by appointment 
(Woodward entrance). 

theatre arts department 

The Theatre Arts Department operates on two levels, as a sponsor 
and producer of theatre and films for children and adults, and as a 
collector and exhibitor of stage designs and puppets. 

The performing arts program aims to present professional 
entertainment programs which would otherwise not visit the city. 
Foreign and off-Broadway plays are presented, along with varying 
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types of film programs, the oldest of which is "Film as an Art." In 
addition to two performances every Saturday for young people, 
there are also performances of musical plays during the week with 
students bussed to the Institute. Performances by smaller groups 
are also given in the schools. 

The puppetry collection, one of the largest in the country, 
consists of over 1,000 items. It represents many American puppeteers 
as well as many foreign countries. The Saturday puppet shows held 
once a month are an outgrowth of this collection. The recently 
formed Detroit City Theatre Association is the operating agency 
forthe departmental programs and furnishes modest funding for 
assistance not provided by sale of tickets or city appropriatk)n. 

education department 

The Education Department provides Information and services to 
the general public, teachers, and school groups. For details 
concerning current programs, telephone (313) 831-0360, 9 a.m.~ 

5 p.m., weekdays. 

elementary school tours 

Guided visits planned to supplement classroom studies of 5th and 
6th grade children, Tuesday through Friday, morning or afternoon, 
are conducted by volunteer docents. (Sample topics: Treasures of 
the Museum, The Ancient World.) Sets of color slides with 
commentaries are provided beforehand to assist teachers in 
preparing for visits. 

junior high and high school tours 

Special tours by staff members may be arranged Jo suit class interests. 

art to the schools 

In-school lectures illustrated with color slides and objects are 
available for 5th and 6th grade classes, Monday, Tuesday, or 
Thursday, morning or afternoon. (Sample topics: African Legacy, 
Contemporary Approaches, Image of the United States.) 

art study group 

A Saturday volunteer group for Detroit high school students with 
some background in art and art history. 

adult tours 

Club groups and other adult organizations may arrange for staff- 
guided tours, Tuesday through Saturday. Fees are charged, payable 
two weeks in advance. Tours are planned according to groups' 
special interests. 
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afternoon of art luncheon tours 

Tuesday and Wednesday gallery luncheons, followed by tours of 
the permanent collection. For club groups and Founders Society 
members. Charge for luncheon. 

courses 

Courses in art history and appreciation are offered regularly in 
cooperation with the University Center for Adult Education, 
University of Michigan—Wayne State University. In-service training 
courses for teachers are offered in cooperation with Wayne State 
University, Division of Urban Extension. 

lectures 

Special lecture series featuring visiting authorities are presented in 
connection with important exhibitions. 

films on art 

Free programs of short documentary films exploring art subjects are 
presented on Sundays in the Lecture Hall. 

advisory services 

The Education Department is available for free consultation 
concerning classroom or club planning, community art exhibitions, 
career possibilities, educational resources, etc. 
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founders society 
detroit institute of arts 


The Founders Society, a membership organization, was established 
in 1885 to support the Detroit Museum of Art, later the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. In recent years the Society has raised the funds to 
obtain virtually all works of art acquired by purchase. The Society 
entered the 1 970 decade with individual and family memberships 
numbering some 10,000. Its Board of Trustees continues to 
cooperate closely with the City of Detroit Arts Commission, which 
together have set a standard in working relations widely imitated in 
the United States. 

For the convenience of members and the general public the 
Founders Society operates a cafeteria in Kresge Court and two 
Museum Shops. The Art Rental Gallery, managed by the Activities 
Committee, is a service to members who wish to rent or buy original 
works by Michigan artists or framed reproductions of famous 
paintings. Members of the Women's Committee provide 
refreshments and decorations, and serve as hostesses, at previews 
of selected special exhibitions. 

The Founders Society publishes The Art Quarterly, The Bulletin 
of the Detroit Institute of Arts, a regular calendar, checklists, and 
catalogs of most of the many special exhibitions it sponsors. It also 
presents an annual Concert Series with eight or more events 
featuring internationally known artists. 

Persons interested in contributing to the support of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts are invited to join the Founders Society and to 
participate in such special activities as the following: 

African Art Gallery Committee—Lectures. Exhibitions. Special 
events (Bal.Africain). Study groups. 

Antiquaries—Lectures. Exhibitions. Field trips and study groups 
to further interest and support of prehistoric and ancient art. 

Associatesof the American MZ/np—Lectures. Exhibitions. Visits 
to private collections. Study groups. 

Drawing and Print Club—Lectures. Exhibitions. Study groups. 
Commissions prints for collector members. 

Friends of Modern Art —Lectures. Exhibitions. Visits to private 
collections. 

Junior Council —Special lectures. Tours. Social events for 
21--40-year-old members to support and learn about the Institute. 

Volunteer Committee —Docents. Art to the Schools. Information 
Desks. Museum Shops. Staff Aides. 
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gallery key (subject to change) 

{shaded areas not open to the public) 

101-2 Textiles 
1 03 French Canadian Art 
^13—14 Romanesque Hal! 

"^15 Armory 

16 Kresge Court/Continental Cafe 
”*17-21 Graphic Arts 
T 42 Art Rental Gallery 
"148-49 Pre-Columbian Art 
1 50 Special Exhibitions 
1 51 Black African Art 
1 52 Persian (Iranian) Art 
1 64-67 Oriental Art 

^01 Great Hall (Tapestries and Armor) 

^02 Rivera Court (Frescoes) 

^03-11,263 Ancient Art 
212 Early Christian Art 
^13 Gothic Hall 
217—18 Early Italian Art 
^1 9—22 Later Italian Art 

223-24 Baroque and Rococo Italian and Flemish Art 

225-39 American Art 

231 Whitby Hall 

2 34—37 American Decorative Arts 

241-46 French Art to 1850 

247-49,251 European Art 

250 Special Exhibitions 

252-53,258,260,267 Contemporary Art 

254—55 German Expressionism 

256—57 Modern Art 1940-60 

259,261-62 Modern Art 1900-40 

2 64-65 Impressionism and Post-Impressionism 

266 Matisse and Picasso 

340 European Decorative Arts 
341—42 German Art 
343-46 British Art 
347-49 Early Flemish Art 
350-51 Dutch Art 


